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The Effects of Greeley on Dana 


By ALLAN NEVINS 


E do not often think of Greeley 

and Dana as partners, as close 
associates, as intimate friends. They 
are two men radically different in 
character, temperament, and men- 
tality. We think of them as the 
heads of two utterly diverse news- 
papers. Greeley of the Tribune, 
Dana of the Sun. These journals 
were not merely different, they were 
disparate. Like their editors, they 
were striking contrast. Yet the fact 
is that Greeley and Dana were part- 
ners for fifteen years; that they were 
in daily association, and that it was 
their combined efforts which made 
the Tribune the great newspaper it 
became. The Tribune was founded 
in 1841. Dana became its city editor 
in 1846, and its managing editor 
shortly afterward. He was dis- 
missed by Greeley in 1862, as a re- 
sult of irreconcilable difference upon 
policy. 

The complete history of these 
fifteen or rather sixteen years has 
never been written. It is a curious 
subject for study in itself. But its 
chief interest lies in its effect upon 
one of the two men, the younger. 
That the association made any 
marked impress upon the character 
of Greeley I do not believe. But I 
think that it made a deep impress, of 
an unexpected nature upon the char- 
acter of Charles A. Dana, and that it 


goes far toward explaining some of 
1 


the mystery which has always sur- 
rounded Dana. It is for this reason 
particularly that this remarkable 
chapter in American journalism re- 
pays some investigation. 

That there is something mysterious 
about Dana is, I think, plain to every- 
one who gives the slightest study to 
his life. It is a mystery which no 
biographer has cleared up. In facet, 


the only biography of Dana is the 


book by General James Harrison Wil- 
son, which is thoroughly unsatisfae- 
tory. It is too brief: it lacks doeu- 
mentation ; it gives too much empha- 
sis to Dana’s service as Assistant See- 
retary of War in the Civil War, and 
too little to his work as editor; and 
above all, it makes no real effort to 
explore Dana’s personality, to pene- 
trate to the inner life of the man. 
James Harrison Wilson was a blunt 
soldier, and lacked any faculty for 
this delicate task. Lately it has fallen 
to my lot to prepare for the new Dic- 
tionary of American Biography the 
short biographical sketch—only 4,000 
words—which that work will present. 
In writing this, my attention was 
drawn to the lack of any really con- 
vineing analysis of the man’s per- 
sonality, and to the almost baffling 
nature of the mystery I have men- 
tioned. 

In brief, this mystery lies in the 
extraordinary contrast between Dana 
the young idealist, and Dana the 
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aged cynic; between the Dana of 
Brook Farm, and the Dana who made 
the New York Sun what many peo- 
ple considered the very embodiment 
of wickedness. How is this contrast 
to be explained? Where is the point 
in Dana’s life upon which we can 
place our finger and say, Here the 
man changed? What can we say 
were the reasons for this change? To 
my mind, the association with Greeley 
is definitely involved with the ex- 
planation. 

First, let me make clear in some 
detail, the nature of the contrast. 
Dana was born in New Hampshire of 
good New England stock—the name 
is Italian, but the blood was English. 
He was a very poor boy. Left 
motherless, he was taken from school 
at twelve and became a clerk in a 
general store in Buffalo. At once he 


showed not only astonishing intellec- 


tual keenness, but the most commen- 
dable qualities of ambition and ideal- 
ism. He read widely and avidly; he 
joined a debating club of boys; he de- 
veloped a passion for languages, and 
even mastered the tongue of the Sen- 
eca Indians. By virtue of his ambi- 
tion, his idealism, and his intellectual 
energy, he prepared himself against 
every obstacle for entrance to Har- 
vard. Passing the examinations and 
taking his scanty savings, he was a 
freshman in that college when barely 
twenty. There he attracted the at- 
tention of the professors, and espe- 
cially of President Felton, by his ar- 
dent enthusiasm, his generosity of 
mind, and his brilliancy. From Har- 
vard, when poverty and ill-health 
forced him out, he went to Brook 
Farm. 

The men and women who joined 
the Brook Farm Asociation were of 
various types; but they were all alike 
in being idealists. Dana’s ideal- 
ism at this period unquestionably 
amounted, in some regards, to the 
visionary. Long afterward the his- 


torian of Brook Farm, Lindsay 
Swift, said that he had departed far- 
ther than anyone else from the high 
aims which animated that institution: 
but at this period he yielded these 
aims an ardent attachment. He be- 
lieved in the Brook Farmers’ purpose 
of organizing a society on purely 
democratic and Christian principles. 
His enthusiasm and idealism emerge 
clearly in his contributions to the 
Dial and the Harbinger, the two 
Brook Farm magazines. He sang 
bass in the choir. He kept a journal 
into which he copied extracts from 
Schiller, Goethe, Novalis, Bruno, 
Swedenborg, Cousin, Virgil, Euri- 
pides, and the great English authors, 
notably Coleridge and Carlyle. He 
wrote poetry, some of which has been 
preserved. In one of these poems he 
writes of a dead friend: 
Thou wert a pilgrim toward the True 


and Real, 

Never forgetful of that infinite goal. 
In another he praises the ‘childlike 
love’’ which ‘‘upon this cold earth 
builds its heavenly bower ;’’ and in a 
third he writes: 

Slowly along the crowded street I go, 

Marking with reverent look each 

passer’s face, 

Seeking, and not in vain, in each to 

trace 

That primal soul whereof he is the 

show, 

For here still move, by many eyes 

unseen, 

The blessed gods that erst Olympus 

kept. 
In short, we have here, in the young 
Dana touched by the Transcendental 
wand, a fiery youth, frank, open, 
trusting, a believer in the possibility 
of realizing an ideal society upon 
earth. 

Now, in contrast, what of the Dana 
of the seventies and eighties and 
nineties? We have here an aging cy- 
nic, irreverent, sharp-tongued, al- 
most bitter, across whose visage the 
intelligent reading public felt there 
must always be playing a Machiavel- 
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lian smile. He made the Sun in some 
respects, a great newspaper. It is 
universally acknowledged that cer- 
tain principles which he introduced 
into the handling of news, particu- 
larly his emphasis upon human in- 
terest, and his insistence that the 
writing be incisive, vivid, and felici- 
tous, have been of a great and per- 
manent value to journalism. He left 
a school which, headed by such men 
as Chester Lord, and counting even 
H. L. Mencken among its converts, 
now lauds him to the skies. But in 
his own time, and by the best people 
of the country, he was counted a lia- 
bility to American civilization. 

This was partly because of the un- 
due attention the Sun, under Dana, 
gave to scandal, crime, and sensa- 
tional episodes of all varieties. Mr. 


O’Brien’s ‘‘Story of the Sun’”’ speaks 


frankly of the type of headlines which 
used to decorate the Sun’s pages: The 
Skull in the Chimney; A Man 
Hanged by Women; Burned Alive 
for $5,000; Horrors of a Madhouse ; 
Death Leap in a Theatre; The Duel 
in the Bedroom. Dana used to boast 
that he presented in the Sun ‘‘a pic- 
ture of the world.’’ Godkin described 
a typical issue in 1886: 

‘The first page of our interesting 
contemporary, the Sun, today was an 
interesting picture of American so- 
ciety. The first column was devoted 
to the trial of a minister for im- 
morality, to differences between a 
man named Lynch and his wife, to a 
rape in a vacant lot, and to a suicide. 
The second was half given to a fire, 
and the death of a blind news dealer, 
the other half to polities. The third 
was given up to foreign news and 
polities, but half the fourth was taken 
up with murder in a buggy, and the 
escape of two convicts. The fifth was 
wholly devoted to the very paying 
scandal about Lord Lonsdale and 
Miss Violet Cameron, and a small 
item about another Lord Lonsdale 


and 24 chorus girls. In the remain- 
ing two, we find the disappearance of 
one Sniffers, a divorce, two pugilistic 
items, half a column on the horse- 
whipping of a reporter by a girl, the 
discovery of her lover in jail by Miss 
Miller, and a few other trifles. As a 
microcosm, the page is not often sur- 
passed.”’ 

News pages of this sort shocked the 
better type of American reader; but 
men of principle were likely to be 
still more shocked by Charles A. 
Dana’s editorial views. He seemed 
often to take a diabolie delight in op- 
posing what was good and svund. 
Thus he fought civil service reform 
tooth and nail, calling it snivel ser- 
vice reform, and ‘‘the Chinese god.’’ 
He believed in expanding the Ameri- 
ean republic by wholesale land-grab- 
bing; that is, he advocated the an- 
nexation of Canada, the annexation 
of Cuba, and the annexation of Santa 
Domingo, regardless of the rights and 
claims of other nations. He was op- 
posed to the main aims of the labor 
movement. He did not believe in 
labor strikes, and lost no opportun- 
ity to denounce them, no matter how 
justifiable or even necessary. Half 
the time he and the Sun were on the 
side of the worst politicians in Tam- 
many, and against the reform move- 
ments in city government. He ridi- 
culed the good-government clubs as 
‘*goo-goos.’’ In national politics no 
one could count upon anything but 
levity and eccentricity from the Sun. 
It bitterly assailed Grant in 1872, 
and reiterated the slogan, ‘‘Turn the 
rascals out,’’ day after day; but 
while nominally supporting Greeley 
on the Independent Republican and 
Democratic ticket, Dana constantly 
poked fun at him, calling him deri- 
sively ‘‘Dr. Greeley.’’ Nominally, 
Dana supported Hancock in 1880; 
yet he poked fun in the same manner 
at that candidate, calling him ‘‘a 
good man, weighing 235 pounds.’’ In 
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1884 he bolted the Cleveland ticket, 
in a fit of personal pique because 
Cleveland had refused or failed to ap- 
point a friend of Dana’s to some 
minor office. With astonishing lev- 
ity and impudence, Dana placed the 
Sun behind the silly and pernicious 
candidacy of Ben Butler and the 
Greenbackers. And so his course 
went. A Jingo, 95-97. 

Now what is the explanation? The 
explanation, it seems to me, is that 
the aged Dana, the Dana of the 
eighties and nineties, was a ‘‘disil- 
lusioned idealist;’’ that in this we 
have the explanation of his cynicism. 
That milk of human kindness which 
was so abundant in his nature in the 
forties had turned sour. He had 
gone through experiences which had 
convinced him that idealism was not 
merely impractical, but evil. He 
thought that the idealism which is 
manifested in civil service reform; 


in movements for world peace; in ef- 
forts to elect men of high integrity— 
that this idealism did more harm than 
good. And I believe that his associa- 
tion for fifteen years with that most 


impracticable, most childlike, and 
most incorrigible of all idealists, Hor- 
ace Greeley, was a main factor in this 
transformation. 

Let us look at this association a lit- 
tle more closely. It was for the most 
part an entirely amicable association. 
The two men liked each other. Dana 
in some ways looked up to Greeley. 
In later life he often spoke with great 
respect of some of Greeley’s hobbies ; 
for example: of Greeley’s belief that 
a newspaper man was of little use 
who did not know the precise num- 
ber of votes in every township in New 
York, and who could not tell at a 
glance whether the returns from the 
second district of the Pound Bridge 
township in Westchester County 
seemed to be correct. He said that 
Greeley had great confidence in him- 
self, Dana, as indeed he had; a con- 


fidence limited, Dana thought, by 
just one main factor. Greeley did not 
like college men, whom he spoke of 
as horned eattle, "and he never forgot 
that Dana had made the mistake of 
going to Harvard. But Dana has left 
one estimate of Greeley which to my 
mind is full of significance. It o¢- 
curs in his little lecture on The Pro. 
fession of Journalism. There Dana 
writes : 

‘*When we think of such a genius 
as the late Mr. Greeley, why, our 
minds may well be filled with admir- 
ation. I do not suppose more than 
one or two gentlemen have ever 
known Mr. Greeley personally; but 
he was a man of immense ability, of 
instinets of extraordinary correctness 
in many respects, and of the power of 
expression, of telling what he knew 
in a delightfully picturesque, humor- 
ous way, which not merely instructed 
the hearer and reader, but gave him 
a sense of delight from the mere art 
that he applied in the telling. He 
had had no great advantages of edu- 
cation. He had picked up his educa- 
tion as he went along reading in the 
winter evenings by the firelight, and 
never wasting a chance of learning 
something. But he lacked one of the 
most precious facilities, which it is 
another great object of the college 
education to cultivate and bring out, 
and that is what we will call the criti- 
cal faculty, the judgment which, 
when a proposition is stated to you or 
a fact is reported, looks at it calmly 
and says, ‘‘That is true,’’ or else 
‘‘That is false.’’—the judgment, the 
instinct, the developed and cultivated 
instinct which knows the truth when 
it is presented and detects error when 
it comes masquerading before you. 
This great man of whom I am speak- 
ing, this great and brilliant jour- 
nalist, one of the greatest we have 
produced, was deficient in that facul- 

In other words, Greeley’s imprac- 
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tical, visionary qualities, his pover- 
ty of judgment, grated heavily and 
constantly upon Dana. In this con- 
nection it is important to note that 
in authority the two men were al- 
most but not quite equal. As man- 
aging editor, Dana was second in 
command. Whenever Greeley was 
absent from the office, Dana was left 
in control. Sometimes when Greeley 
was absent, Dana treated his chief’s 
copy very roughly. There are amus- 
ing illustrations of this in James S. 
Pike’s book, ‘‘First Blows of the 
Civil War.’’ It contains letters from 
Washington in which Greeley, stay- 
ing there, implores Dana to stop at- 
tacking Greeley’s Congressional 
friends, and to print Greeley’s let- 
ters. But whenever Greeley was in 
New York, which was nearly all the 
time, Dana had to take his orders. 
Again and again he knew that 


Greeley was wrong; again and again 
he saw that his judgment was child- 


like, that his course was folly. Yet 
the managing editor had to grin and 
bear it. He was almost in control, 
but never quite. The final control 
was vested in a man who was improvi- 
dent, excitable, erratic, and uncouth. 
In a man who loaned his money to 
everyone who came to his office to 
ask for it, and who wrote letters to 
his friends begging the privilege of 
loaning them money. In a man who 
endorsed almost anybody’s note. In 
aman who followed every ism which 
crossed his path—Fourierism, Social- 
ism, spiritualism, vegetarianism, and 
what not. In a man who was capa- 
ble of letting his paper print the edi- 
torial ‘‘On to Richmond!’’ at the 
head of its columns day after day till 
the battle of Bull Run, then publish- 
ing a disclaimer of personal responsi- 
bility, and going to bed for a two 
weeks’ attack of brain fever. In a 
man who could do more than anyone 
else, by his magnificent exposition of 
the free soil cause, to bring on the 


Civil War, who could write of the 
union for a generation in a strain of 
the utmost devotion, and could then 
preach the doctrine of letting the err- 
ing sisters go in peace. In a man who 
wrote at least one letter to Abraham 
Lincoln, suggesting a stoppage of the 
war after Bull Run, which smacks of 
insanity. 

Now this association, it seems to 
me, must—continued year after year 
for sixteen years—have been a lead- 
ing factor in the disillusionment of 
Dana, the wrecking of his youthful 
idealism. He was associated in the 
management of the greatest news- 
paper in the country with a man who 
sometimes behaved like the most 
foolish idealist in the country. Dana 
was of a type which reacted quickly 
and violently to such a situation. The 
childish traits of Greeley, in their 
practical application to the news- 
business, became intensely repugnant 
to him. Dana was hardened, as we 
all are, by life itself. In particular, 
his experience of Europe in 1848 was 
disillusioning. He went over there 
for a grand tour, with many of the 
fresh enthusiasms of youth clinging 
to him. He believed in his golden 
dreams of the future of mankind. It 
was the revolutionary year. In Paris 
and Berlin he was an eye-witness of 
the brave effort of young men like 
himself, fighting behind barricades, 
to make their dreams of democracy 
and equality come true; he witnessed 
their defeat; and he saw autocracy 
triumphant. This experience unques- 
tionably destroyed some of his politi- 
eal idealism. But I think that the 
main factor in the process was the 
ordeal, for it was hardly less than 
that, of working day after day, year 
after year, in the same harness with 
such an intensely impractical man, 
and often fatuous idealist as Greeley. 
As an essentially hardheaded man, 
Dana _ rebelled—and his _ rebellion 
went to a regrettable extreme. 
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Survey of Country Correspondence in Iowa 
Community Weeklies 


By F. L. Mort, Pu. D. 


N a state like Iowa, in which the 
population is in a large degree 
rural, a school of journalism which 
wishes to serve its constituency must 
pay no small attention to the com- 
munity weekly. We are sometimes 
criticized, however, for devoting a 
considerable portion of our energies 
to the country field. A recent critic 
wrote me that the country news- 
papers were not worthy of attention 
beeause they are inferior both in 
quality and in earning capacity. 
There are two answers to this allega- 
tion : 

1. There are many very prosper- 
ous and able country newspapers in 
these days. 

2. Those of them which are in- 
ferior and down at the heel are a 
challenge to the ability for construc- 
tive service which a school of jour- 
nalism possesses. 

It has been said, I believe truly, 
that country correspondence is the 
back bone of the community weekly. 
There are those who quarrel with this 
thesis. I am acquainted with a few 
papers such as J. P. O’Furey’s Cedar 
County News at Hartington, Nebras- 
ka, which succeed in printing much 
county news without using the coun- 
try correspondent at all. Such suc- 
cess is, however, so rare that it cer- 
tainly can not be said to have proved 
the practicability of the method for 
the average newspaper man. Coun- 
try correspondence will, I am sure, 
continue to be the chief reliance of 
the community newspaper for many 
years. 

By the term country correspond- 
ence I mean to include not only the 
news from crossroads communities 
and districts including no villages, 


but also the letters written from vari. 
ous towns within the territory served 
by the newspaper printing the cor. 
respondence. In the case of the or- 
dinary county seat paper, that terri- 
tory includes all of the county ip 
which the paper is printed, but there 
are many prosperous papers in Iowa 
whose territory lies in two, or even 
three, counties because the towns in 
which they are published are close to 
the county line. 

The problems connected with the 
handling of this type of news fall into 
three general groups: First, how to 
get and keep good correspondents, 
including problems of selection and 
payment; second, how to get good 
service from these correspondents, 
including the problems related to the 
instruction of these reporters in what 
news is and how to get it and write 
it, the maintenance of esprit de 
corps, and so on; and third, how to 
edit and handle the correspondents’ 
letters after they come to the office. 

In an effort to get a significant 
number of facts concerning the treat- 
ment of country correspondence in 
Iowa newspapers, I prepared and 
sent out last fall, a questionnaire to 
the editors of all the country week- 
lies in this state. On these question- 
naires I received 40% returns, an un- 
usually full response to a largely dis- 
tributed questionnaire. Lest it be 
thought that the point of view of the 
answers may be one-sided, and too 
favorable to the system of country 
correspondence, let me point out that 
a large number of those who an- 
swered have only two or three corres- 
pondents, and a few have none at all. 
From the variety and the consider- 
able number of the replies, it is be- 
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lieved that a representative report 
upon the whole matter is to be found 
in the answers to this questionnaire. 

The inquiries were limited chiefly 
to questions of fact. I believe that 
opinions based upon one man’s ex- 
perience and sometimes undoubtedly 
the result of prejudice and _ ill- 
founded impressions are worth far 
less than an opinion which may be 
based upon all the facts which can be 
collected by such a questionnaire. 
That is to say, conclusions may very 
well await the time when all the evi- 
dence is in. Particular care was 
taken to ask no questions that would 
involve much investigation on the 


part of the busy newspaper man who, 


was asked to answer them, nor were 
any questions, the answers to which 
were accessible in other places, asked. 
The population of the town, circula- 
tion of the paper, names of editors 
and publishers, being available in 
Ayer, were omitted, in order not to 
clutter up the questionnaire. No more 
questions than could be placed upon 
a single sheet were asked, as it was 
believed that most of those who were 
queried would rebel at a two-page 
questionnaire. The total number of 
papers reporting was 240. 

It was not easy to get at the meth- 
ods employed in procuring corres- 
pondents, as it was difficult to avoid 
questions which would be too general. 
It may be said, however, that the sys- 
tem generally employed is the hit 
and miss system by which almost any- 
one who will write an occasional let- 
ter for a small fee, or sometimes for 
nothing, can get on the correspond- 
ence staff of the local paper. There 
are some papers, however, which map 
their territory carefully, deciding up- 
on the various places at which it is 
necessary to have correspondents and 
then definitely going about getting 
the best news reporters they can in 
those places. It is a fundamental 
principle in the efficient handling of 
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that some 
member of the paper’s staff, shall 
definitely have charge of the planning 
and administration of the corres- 


country correspondence, 


pondence. In many cases this is the 
editor himself. On some Iowa news- 
papers, the correspondence editor is 
an assistant who is also a news gath- 
erer in the town in which the paper is 
published. Young women have some- 
times handled the paper’s corres- 
pondence very successfully. It can 
not be too much insisted upon that 
plans must be definitely made and 
then followed out systematically. The 
editor who has mapped out his terri- 
tory and decided upon the places 
from which he should have corres- 
pondence, should then get into his 
car and go out to those places, talk 
with subscribers there, and locate, if 
possible, the best news reporter from 
the locality. 

W. M. Kueneman of The Knoxville 
Journal, writes me that ‘‘building up 
a big list of correspondents is an ex- 
pensive job, but once established it 
is not hard to maintain. We have a 
field man who selects correspondents 
at points he considers strategic. We 
try to have two in every township in 
the county besides one in every town. 
We are at that point now. We have 
a map in our office showing the loca- 
tion of every correspondent and sub- 
seriber, and believe me it impresses 
the advertisers.’’ 

Another Iowa newspaper which 
keeps a traveling farm reporter con- 
tinually in the field, expects him to 
build up and maintain a staff of coun- 
try correspondents. 

One question upon which the news- 
papers reported rather fully in the 
questionnaire referred to was: 

‘*‘Who make the best correspond- 
ents?”’ 

Six classes were suggested, and two 
lines were left to write in others. Two- 
thirds of those who expressed them- 
selves in regard to th's matter placed 
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the farmer’s wife first; the others as 
a rule place her second or third, so 
her average placement is 1.5. 

A number of those reporting made 
the suggestion that the best corres- 
pondents were housewives who had 
been teachers. 

Teachers were placed first by some- 
what less than one-fourth of those 
reporting and second by almost one- 
half; thus over two-thirds of those 
who rate her at all, give the school 
teacher either first or second, making 
an average placement of 2.3. The 
major objection against school 
teachers as correspondents is_ that 
they are away one-fourth of the year, 
and there are many newspapers 
which do not like to be faced with the 
dilemma of either finding a substitute 
or omitting correspondence from a 
given locality throughout the sum- 
mer months. High school students 
were commonly placed third or sec- 
ond, with a very small number of 
firsts. Ministers’ wives had some 
votes, but although they were specifi- 
cally mentioned in the questionnaire, 
they were for the most part disre- 
garded by those reporting. There 
was more difference of opinion about 
telephone girls as correspondents 
than about any other class. Many 
place them first, but almost as many 
place them last. Farmers are mostly 
disregarded. Although they were 
listed in the questionnaire, only 16% 
of the reports rated them at all, and 
only one put them first. The Dallas 
County Record reports farmers last, 
and the editor of the Farmington 
News Republican says ‘‘I have only 
one farmer—got to get rid of him.’’ 

Several suggested that the railway 
station agent makes a good corres- 
pondent, and others named women 
who work in stores. Farm girls who 
live at home had some champions and 
post office employees received a num- 
ber of votes, including one for mail 
carriers’ wives. Several mentioned 


the value of club women and those 
active in farm bureau work as cor. 
respondents. That the women as a 
rule make better correspondents than 
the men, is an opinion very generally 
held. 

Of course it is true, as the editor 
of the Wevarly Democrat points out, 
that ‘‘it all depends on the spirit and 
ability of the correspondent,’’ and [| 
may add, ‘‘upon his or her teach- 
ability.’’ It may be helpful to know 
in what occupational classes most 
editors have found their best country 
correspondents. 

One problem connected with get- 
ting and keeping good correspondents 
is that of the rate of payment. Iowa 
newspaper men were asked: 

‘“‘Do you pay correspondents in 
eash? If so, do you pay by the let- 
ter, and how much? Do you pay by 
space, and how much? Do you pay 
any other way? If so, please indi- 
cate how.’’ 

Eighty per cent of those answering, 
pay correspondents in cash, and of 
those, somewhat more than one-third 
pay by letter, and less than two- 
thirds by the inch. Those paying by 
letter average 40c on that basis. 
Variation is considerable, ranging 
from 15 to 75e¢ a letter. The average 
payment per inch is 3.4¢, the varia- 
tion ranging from 114 to 10e. Ordi- 
narily they pay 3, 4 or 5e per inch. 
Various other means of payment are 
employed, sometimes in conjunction 
with the cash payment system. About 
one-fourth of those reporting use 
some method other than payment by 
letter or space. The most popular of 
these is to give subscriptions to maga- 
zines or daily papers. Several send 
gifts at Christmas time. One says: 
‘*T send a $5 bill oceasionally.’’ Some 
furnish personal job work. There are 
a few who pay by the month and some 
by the year. In these cases, the rate 
is usually low. 

Most of the Iowa papers do not 
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limit themselves to any one system of 

ayment, and they pay some corres- 
pondents more liberally than others, 
according to the exigencies of the 
various situations. A free subserip- 
tion to the paper which he is writing 
for is usually furnished the corres- 
pondent, but this is not always the 
ease. Copy paper and envelopes are 
usually furnished, and frequently 
stamps also. 

At least one editor adjusts the scale 
of payment according to the value of 
the news. The Algona Advance uses 
three kinds of heads for its corres- 
pondence, and for those stories which 
draw a twenty point head, it pays 5e 
an inch; those which make a sixteen 
point head, 4c; and a box head, 2%. 
“This,’’ says the editor, ‘‘stimulates 
them to send better stuff.’ J. L. 
Papes, of The Marion Sentinel, ad- 
justs his scale on the basis of regu- 
larity. He writes: ‘‘We believe we 
have hit on a happy way to handle 
the pay for country correspondence. 
We tell them we can not afford to 
adequately pay our correspondents. 
But we do this: We reward them 
regularly. In our instructions we 
urge them to get items in every week. 
To those who do not miss during the 
current month, we send our check 
for two cents a column inch for the 
amount their items measure. It does 
not amount to much, but it en- 
courages regularity. One corres- 
pondent who forgot to mail her let- 
ter to reach the office on time drove 
in twelve miles last week to bring it 
to the office.’’ 

Editors of a number of the better 
papers write that their correspond- 
ence costs them somewhere around 
$50 per month. There are, however, 
some excellent community news- 
papers which pay little or nothing 
for a good lot of country news. Wal- 
ther F. Carstens, of The Olin Re- 
corder, writes me: 

‘‘A publisher in Allen, Kansas, 


gets a mint of correspondence from 
rural vicinity by simply giving them 
a subscription to his paper, and writ- 
ing paper for the year, but what kind 
of an influence he has over the corres- 
pondents we don’t know. Some of 
his correspondents even became an- 
gry if he wanted to pay them for 
their work. When we worked for 
this fellow he was as hardboiled as a 
sole off of a last year’s shoe.”’ 

There are those, however, who 
write like K. M. Le Compte, of the 
Corydon Times-Republican: ‘‘I have 
no trouble securing all the country 
correspondents that I need.”’ He 
says: 

‘*We do not pay anything for the 
average letter from a rural neighbor- 
hood. We do give the ladies a free 
subscription, furnish the material 
and postage, and once in while we 
give an extra subscription to a friend 
or relative who lives at some distant 
point. I have in the past on a few 
occasions given a year’s subscription 
to the Des Moines Register, which of 
course costs me cash, or some maga- 
zine such as the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, but I have gotten away from this 
policy during the past year. I have 
no trouble in securing all the coun- 
try correspondents that I need. In 
fact, scarcely a week passes that 
someone does not ask for an oppor- 
tunity to write the items from his or 
her neighborhood.”’ 

R. R. Roberts, of the Britt News- 
Tribune, says: 

‘*T always have women on the wait- 
ing list to correspond for the News- 
Tribune. I furnish the supplies and 
postage and have some simple in- 
structions printed on the stationery 
they use for copy. Up until January 
1, 1926, we paid correspondents 4¢ 
per column inch. Then we stopped 
cash payment and have had as good 
results since at a saving of about 
$500 per year. I got my tip from my 
good friend, E. E. Taylor, of the 
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Traer Star-Clipper, that I could get 
as good results by the magazine and 
good will route, and it certainly 
works fine. It is my judgment that a 
weekly in a town under 2000 is not 
justified in paying correspondents. In 
other words, the revenue from sub- 
scriptions and advertising is not 
great enough to warrant paying from 
$500 to $1000 per year for corres- 
pondence. I talk this to my corres- 
pondents continually and tell them 
that the newspaper is serving their 
community by printing their news 
stories and that we want only such 
folks for correspondents as are alive 
to the interests of their communities. 
That makes them feel good and en- 
courages them in the belief that they 
are ‘boosters.’’ This they are in 
every sense of the word.’’ 

Mr. Roberts’ friend, Elmer Tay- 
lor, whose paper, The Traer Star- 
Clipper, has had wide publicity as a 
model community paper, has evi- 
dently abandoned the free corres- 
pondence plan, however, for he tells 
us that he pays his writers by the 
letter, varying from 25 to 35e. 

Althcugh the briefs of those who 
hold tc the gratis correspondence 
basis seem sometimes to be rather 
convineing, yet the great weight of 
testimony is on the other side, a num- 
ber of editors saying that if corres- 
pondence is worth printing, it is 
worth paying for, and I suppose it 
may be stated that the correspond- 
ence best worth printing is that which 
is paid for. A stable and consistent 
system of paying is attractive to peo- 
ple with orderly minds, but it is un- 
doubtedly possible to economize by 
paying the better correspondents in 
the more important places at a higher 
rate than most of the others. So that 
I should say, that while payment is 
probably the best plan, payment at a 
consistently maintained seale is by no 
means necessary or profitable. 
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Now, having found our correspond. 
ents, and having arranged rates of 
payment, the next thing in 99 cases 
out of 100 is to educate them, to 
teach them what news is and what it 
is not, to inspire them with an enthus. 
iasm for serving the interests of the 
paper, and to instruct them suffici- 
ently in their writing that the edit. 
ing will not be an impossible task. 
Only one-fourth of those answering 
our Iowa questionnaire issue printed 
instructions to their correspondents. 
Only eight send regular monthly 
letters, although ten others report 
that they send letters occasionally to 
their whole staff. 

But the Iowa editors are full of 
complaints about the poor quality of 
the correspodence they receive. Tom 
J. White, of The Monticello Times, 
puts his finger upon one of the chief 
defects when he says: 

“Our big trouble with the aver- 
age correspondent is that he can see 
but one or two families, but one 
church, but one society, regardless 
of how often I may eall his attention 
to this shorteoming.”’ 

Vick Lovejoy, of The Jefferson 
Bee, writes characteristically : 

‘*T have spent hours and days and 
weeks trying to tell my lady writers 
the difference between a ‘personal’ 
and a news item, without success. If 
a fire, or auto accident, or a violent 
death, a case of theft, or any one of a 
hundred news items oceurs in their 
neighborhood, I have to cover it at 
the office. One such item is worth a 
hundred ‘Mrs. Jones was a visitor at 
Perry last Thursday.’ If you have 
any formula for ‘getting over’ to 
lady correspondents what a _ news 
item is, kindly send me a whole bale 
of it.’’ 

I have no such formula, but I know 
that consistent and regular commun- 
ication with correspondents, whether 
by personal letter, mimeographed 
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bulletin, printed house organ, or per- 
sonal interview, will improve the 
quality of correspondence, besides 
stimulating the interest and loyalty 
of these staff members. 

W. M. Kueneman, of The Knox- 
ville Journal, says: 

“Tt is hard to maintain a corres- 
pondence staff because it requires a 
lot of extra work, but when you fit 
it in with your routine you get used 
to it. Correspondents must be con- 
stantly pounded on the tail when 
they slow down and given congratu- 
lations and extra compensation when 
they break a good story. Most of this 
stuff is done by personal letter. It 
doesn’t take 'ong to seratch off a pen- 
cil message saying: ‘That was a keen 
story you had about the fire, Mrs. 
Blank. It made a big hit here. We 
are adding 25 cents to your pay check 
for it. Thanks.’ And it certainly does 
tickle them. The only way you can 
get a successful working corps of 
correspondents is to make them 
believe they are a vital part of the 
newspaper, that they have a duty and 
responsibility which we are paying 
them to perform. It’s the old apple- 
sauce that makes them work.’’ 

V. E. Swealey, of the Dallas 
County Record, says: 

‘“We encourage our correspondents 
to visit the office at frequent inter- 
vals. We have adopted the policy of 
paying them only when they call and 
they come in regularly every month. 
We then diseuss the news of the past 
month, make suggestions, and offer 
criticisms. We have had far less 
trouble with our writers since we 
began to get well acquainted.’’ 

Some papers hold meetings of their 
correspondence staffs once or twice 
a year and dine them and speechify 
to them. Sometimes these meetings 
are in the form of a picnic. 

Specially prepared instructions in 
the form of booklets are distributed 
by certain publishers. One such book- 
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let issued by the Porte Publishing 
Company is in use by several papers. 
The Iowa Newspaper Desk Book, pre- 
pared by Professor Lazell of the Iowa 
School of Journalism, is used by oth- 
ers, although it was designed primar- 
ily as a style book for use in editing. 
In general, it may be said that 
printed instructions, if brief and 
compact, are highly valuable. The 
trouble with most instruction books 
is that they give too much material, 
so that the reporter unaccustomed to 
the rules and ways of a newspaper 
office is likely to become confused and 
get little good out of them; but if the 
chief sins of rural correspondence are 
hit hard, and a limited number of 
constructive suggestions are defin- 
itely made, such things will help 
more than a wilderness of rules. In 
collaboration with my class in the 
Community Newspaper, I am prepar- 
ing a set of instructions for country 
correspondents which it is hoped 
will be concise and effective. 

The Iowa Journalist, a monthly 
periodical for Iowa country weeklies, 
edited by Professor Lazell, contains 
each month, a department for corres- 
pondents prepared by Velma Critz 
Stout, another member of our staff. 

With regard to the editing of cor- 
respondence, it will be interesting to 
note how many so-called editors turn 
their correspondents’ letters over to 
the linotypers without any editing 
whatever, and make the linotyper do 
whatever is done in that kind. It 
would be impossible to get frank 
answers to such a question, however. 
Many of those who answered our 
questionnaire volunteered the inform- 
ation that they edited copy carefully, 
and certainly on many of the better 
Iowa newspapers, the copy is well 
edited: but ! fear that the average 
correspondence letter in the Iowa 
newspaper is copyread very hastily 
and carelessly. 

I am also much interested in the 
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question of how to head up the cor- 
respondence letters under standing 
heads and only eight per cent furnish 
them with news headlines. The 
remainder use standing heads for 
some letters, and where the news 
value seems to eall for them, news 
heads. Three-fourths tell us that they 
will lift a story from a correspond- 
ence letter to play on the front page 
if it has big news value. About one- 
sixth of those answering use a date 
line for each correspondence letter. 
A number of the papers which use 
the largest amount of correspondence 
print it in smaller type, or else set it 
solid, and the general rule is to segre- 
gate the correspondence on certain 
pages of the paper. About three- 
fourths of the papers instruct their 
correspondents to use the telephone 
immediately in case of the breaking 
of important news. 


Finally, some additional comment 
may be made upon the fundamental 
question of whether or not country 


correspondence pays. The _ best 
answer received in connection with 
the questionnaire which forms the 
basis for this paper, we find a great 
variety of practice. Two papers have 
as many as 70 correspondents; three 
others have 40 or more, while six 
more number their correspondents in 
the thirties. Thirty-nine papers have 
twenty or more such reporters. The 
average per paper is 11.3. The aver- 
age number of letters received per 
week is 10, although there are a half 
dozen papers which publish 30 or 
more letters each issue. For those 
having a large number of corres- 
pondents, 75% seems to be a high 
average for regularity. Yet the Leon 
Reporter, The Toledo Chronicle, and 
the Mount Pleasant Free Press get 
from 85 to 100%. These papers are 
among those which keep in close 
touch with their correspondents. 
Averaging all papers reporting, 
country correspondents forms 28% 


of all the news matter set. On some 
papers, like the Traer Star-Clipper, 
Sae Sun, and so on, 20 to 25 galleys 
of correspondence are put in type 
each week, and 50 papers report that 
they set 10 galleys or over of this 
kind of news material for each issye 
A study of the circulation of those 
papers which carry a large propor. 
tion of country correspondence. 
shows that they nearly always come 
in the 3000 class. Indeed, so gener. 
ally is heavy correspondence to be 
found in the more prosperous papers 
that there is a temptation to use it 
sometimes as one of the chief criteria 
in judging a community newspaper. 

The only query in our question- 
naire which dealt solely with opinion 
was the last: 

**Do you believe it profitable for 
your paper to maintain complete 
coverage of its territory by corres. 
pondence 

Those who favored complete cover. 
age outnumbered those who opposed 
it, 7% to 1. Many of those who 
answer use such words as ‘“‘cer- 
tainly,’’ ‘‘positively,’’ ‘‘absolutely,”’ 
and so on, while the ‘‘ No’s’’ are much 
less positive, and most of them evid- 
ently object to the word ‘‘complete.’”’ 

The Red Oak Express believes that 
‘‘ecorrespondence in the county news- 
paper is read by people all over the 
county and is not of interest alone to 
the sections from which the items 
come.’’ 

Senator Smith, of the Winterset 
Journal, points out that ‘‘there is 
much changing of location in the 
country districts, and former resid- 
ents are always interested in the news 
of their old home.’’ 

The Williams Enterprise says that 
‘‘eorrespondence builds up farmers’ 
advertising.’’ The Altoona Herald 
declares that ‘‘it is the only thing to 
keep the country paper going.’’ The 
Leon Reporter says: ‘‘It is the best 
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subseription holder a weekly can 
have.”’ ‘‘Those little items that 


ereate so much amusement for city 
papers are the life of the country 


weekly’’ claims the editor of The 
Glidden Graphic’’, and the Eldora 
Herald sums it up in three words: 
‘*Necessary but expensive.”’ 


Some Semi-Journalistic Opportunities for Women 
Graduates of Journalism 


By GENEVIEVE BOoUGHNER 


VERY fall sometime between 

September 15 and October 1, 
there probably goes on a little conver- 
sation like this in journalism depart- 
ments of many coeducational colleges 
and universities : 

‘‘How many women enrolled this 
year ?”’ 

women and 110 men.”’ 

Groans. 

‘Yes, and there is some good ma- 
terial in the class. Several of them 
were the first girls to be managing 
editors of their high school papers.”’ 

‘Yes, that’s the trouble. Most of 
them do better work than the men. 
Well, what shall we do with them ?’’ 

With newspapers merging or fall- 
ing by the wayside, with feature ser- 
vices supplying more and more ma- 
terial, even to whole pages and de- 
partments that newspapers formerly 
had women write and handle locally, 
newspaper positions for women are 
decreasing. 

But semi-journalistic opportuni- 
ties, or non-journalistie opportunities, 
for which journalism is an asset if 
not a necessity, are increasing. Em- 
ployers are discovering the woman 
graduate of journalism. They are 
discovering how valuable is her 
knowledge of newswriting, of pub- 
licity methods, of newspapers—even 
though the job she fills is only re- 
motely connected with newspapers or 
magazines or requires her to exercise 
this knowledge in a limited way. 


They are discovering her initiative 
and resourcefulness which news and 
feature writing have developed and 
which give her an advantage many 
times over the experienced worker 
who knows the technicalities of the 
job. Finally—and this sounds cold 
blooded, but I think you will agree 
with me that it is true—they are find- 
ing that with all these advantages 
and this background, she will accept 
a more modest salary in order to have 
a chance to learn on the job, than 
they dare offer an _ experienced 
worker. 

This situation of decreasing news- 
paper opportunities you are meeting 
with specialized courses like adver- 
tising, magazine making, publicity, 
women’s work, journalism teaching 
and many others. But there are 
many departments of journalism 
which do not offer these courses or 
connect them directly with news- 
paper courses. Even in those which 
do, there is a disproportionate num- 
ber who insist upon training for pure 
newspaper work — disproportionate 
that is, as to the number of oppor- 
tunities after graduation. 

High school courses in newswrit- 
ing are also increasing the number of 
women students by giving them just 
enough taste of the fascination of the 
work without enough of the grinding 
reality to discourage their irrational 
hopes. 

To the average woman entering 
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journalism, newspaper work means 
one goal—a star reporter with a by- 
line, who every day has an exciting 
adventure interviewing Queen Marie 
of Rumania, or Colonel Lindbergh, 
or Mary Pickford, or wresting an ex- 
clusive confession from a murderess 
and who leads a life of mystery and 
glamorous achievement. They come 
out of schools of journalism all ready 
to write news stories and newspaper 
heads and do newspaper editing and 
settle questions of newspaper ethics, 
when the job that the majority get is 
really rather specialized. 

So enter every fall your potential 
Genevieve Forbes Herricks, your 
Harriet Underhills, your Fanny But- 
chers, your Mary Margaret McBrides 
—and exit four years later, your pub- 
licity writers for hotels and benefit 
associations, your basement adver- 
tising copy writers, your encyclo- 
paedia research workers, your proof 
readers. 

Perhaps this ealls for an adjust- 
ment of the professional or technical 
ideal underlying the whole course. 
Art courses turn out artists; music 
courses, musicians; colleges of educa- 
tion, teachers ; but journalism courses 
cannot promise to turn out women 
journalists. You are preparing men 
beautifully for the jobs open to men 
and preparing girls also for the jobs 
that are open to men. 

I have talked with many women 
graduates—the brightest of them— 
and found them bewildered. Two 
years later they were still bewildered. 
They thought they were getting a 
profession, but they discovered they 
didn’t have a profession after all— 
only a very good preparation—for 
something. If they found a news- 


paper job, they couldn’t live on the 
salary offered to them. There were 
many other things they could do— 
but what? 

So I suggest that semi-journalistic 


opportunities be considered along 
with pure newspaper opportunities as 
offering this important ‘‘something.”’ 
In many eases, they prove better than 
newspaper positions, because they 
open the way to executive work, to 
more opportunities for independent 
enterprises and are better paid even 
at the outset. 

The proof of their importance jis 
the demand for them. Susan Dibel- 
ka, who is in charge of the Woman’s 
National Journalistic Register, writes 
me that she makes three placements 
in semi-journalistic jobs to one on a 
newspaper. 

I am going to read the following 
list of requests from employers, filed 
with the Register, from June, 1926, 
to January, 1927, to give you some 
idea of their diversity. And please 
keep in mind that the register spe- 
cializes in journalistic positions and 
in no way encourages employers who 
have strictly clerical or other jobs 
that college women are prepared to 
fill. 

Newspaper (society editor, gen’l 
reporter, department editor) 
(only 34 of these for permanent 
positions ; others 1 day to 3 mo.) 

Magazine (general, class, trade, 


13 
Advertising copywriter (dept. 

store, newspaper, magazine 
Advertising solicitor 8 


Assistant to advertising manager 4 
Secretarial (in publishing office, 


adv. office, adv. agency, etc.) ---21 
Seeretary and editor -___-------- 16 
Publicity and press 14 
6 
4 
Newspaper clerical (contest work) 4 
Research (magazine, library, en- 

eyclopaedia, advertising) 4 
Correspondent and sales promotion 

3 
3 
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Detective agency --------------- 2 
2 
1 
Teacher of 1 
Home economies and editorial_... 2 
1 


So I am going to discuss some of 
these semi-journalistic opportunities, 
show what journalism training is do- 
ing to prepare students, what em- 
ployers in the business world value 
in journalism training and perhaps 
what more you can do in your courses 
and practical assignments. Of course 
there is no argument as to the value 
of actual newspaper work as a prepa- 
ration for a related job, but the de- 
decreasing number of opportunities 
may make it necessary more and more 
for women to step directly into them 
from college. 

I shall probably tell you a great 
deal of what you already know, be- 
cause I have not been in touch with 
recent developments in schools and 
departments of journalism for almost 
three years. Furthermore during 
those three years, I have switched my 
point of view from that of an instruc- 
tor helping prepare journalism stu- 
dents for business and professional 
careers, to that of the business world 
hiring them. And if I linger too 
long on the advertising opportunities 
it is because that is what I happen to 
know most about—right now. 

I consider that retail advertising 
offers some of the best semi-journalis- 
tie opportunities for women gradu- 
ates of journalism, first, from the 
standpoint of number of positions; 
second, interesting and worthwhile 
work; third, possibilities of advance- 
ment. 

First as to the number of oppor- 
tunities. In many towns, newspaper 
opportunities have reached the satu- 
ration point for women. This is di- 
rectly the reverse with retail adver- 
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tising. The opportunities are just 
opening up. Note that the Register 
reports about the same number of re- 
quests for permanent workers in ad- 
vertising and publicity as newspaper 
work. 

In the town in which I live, Saint 
Paul, there are approximately 12 
women employed on the two papers, 
one an afternoon paper, the other a 
two-edition paper. There are five de- 
partment stores, employing about 
seven copywriters. There are five 
women’s apparel shops. The two 
largest and most style-conscious, we 
would call them the most ‘‘doggy’’ 
ones—have women, one as advertising 
manager, the other as chief copy- 
writer. The others have men handle 


the advertising because a man can. 


combine other work with this that a 
woman is not so well fitted to handle 
—such as window display work, sales 
promotion, ete. That gives a propor- 
tion of 12 women employed in actual 
newspaper work to 9 in retail adver- 
tising work. Fifteen years ago, this 
proportion except during the war, 
would have been 15 in newspaper 
work to about two or three in adver- 
tising work. As time goes on, the 
number of women employed on these 
city papers will remain practically 
stationary, while retail advertising 
opportunities will grow, for more 
women will be added to the advertis- 
ing staffs of department stores and 
step into positions of advertising 
managers of smaller stores. 

Second, how does the work com- 
pare with newspaper work? Is it as 
interesting, as worthwhile? 

Everything that enriches and beau- 
tifies our lives in so far as material 
things can do, reaches us through the 
channels of retail trade. What other 
great public institution besides the 
newspaper gives a service to the com- 
munity that the great department 
stores give; a service that asks in re- 
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turn only the good will of the public; 
department stores are providing free 
parking spaces, holding organ reci- 
tals, art exhibits and placing their 
great physical facilities and conveni- 
ences at the service of the public. 

When some of the big stores of the 
country—Macys, Arnold, Constables, 
Altmans, Loesers, New York, and 
Barkers, Los Angeles, put on art ex- 
hibits, they drew their thousands, 
where in galleries, they drew hun- 
dreds. Art-loving crowds were more 
used to the ways of stores than they 
were to formal galleries; they felt 
more at home; store life was familiar 
to them. So as merchandisers, stores 
are proving they can also be educa- 
tors, reformers, leaders. 

I think stores are awakening to 
their great opportunities for civie ac- 
complishments because so many suc- 
cessful newspaper men are leaving 
city desks and editorial rooms to di- 
rect their publicity. 

There is Russell A. Brown, for- 
merly of Lord and Taylor, Marshall 
Field and Montgomery Ward, now at 
the Broadway store, Los Angeles; 
Amos Parrish of the Amos Parrish 
Company, New York; Burt Mac- 
Bride, formerly of Lord and Tay- 
lors; Alan B. Chalfant of the John 
Shillito company, Cincinnati and 
Wm. Taylor & Son, Cleveland; Hugh 
Arthur of the Dayton company, 
Minneapolis—all former newspaper 
men. 

And that may explain why adver- 
tising men in stores want journalism- 
trained students. 

Department store advertising is 
just another kind of newspaper work. 
An advertising office is organized 
along the lines of a newspaper city 
room. The city editor is the adver- 
tising manager; the reporters, the 
copywriters, who in large stores han- 
dle separate ‘‘runs’’ — furniture, 
fashions, housefurnishings; the car- 


toonists and photographers are the 
commercial artists. 

An advertisement made up of de. 
partmental ads is a miniature news. 
paper. 

There is the editorial. We will say 
this is the Easter season and this edi. 
torial points out the timeliness of the 
merchandise and its fashion-right. 
ness. 

There is the news feature—about 
shadowettes, small black silhouettes 
which it was a fad to wear under 
sheer chiffon hose, and which sold for 
10e each in the hosiery departments. 

There is the big news story of the 
day—the composé theme in dress, 
which, you may recall, was _intro- 
duced last spring—the grouping of 
three or more shades of one color to 
produce a striking new effect. 

There is the feature story—‘‘Color 
in the Kitchen,’’ which tells about 
the new kitchen utensils—red, blue, 
green, yellow coffee pots, teakettles, 
rice boilers and even electrical uten- 
sils with their colored cords and han- 
dles. 

The copywriter must be a reporter 
first. She must know news so that 
in her wandering about the store, she 
can spot it—in new merchandise, a 
new color, a new way of draping win- 
dow curtains. 

If there is any doubt in your mind 
that she is not a reporter dealing 
with THE NEW, look at the next re- 
retail advertisement and see how 
New! New! New!—with exclamation 
points after every one, is sprinkled 
all over the page. 


Retail stores are under a great debt 
to the many former newspaper peo- 
ple who are handling their publicity 
They are making it better than it was 
because they have found the news in 
merchandise, the story, the romance 
of it. Most store keepers are too 


close to their merchandise to see its 
They are still liv- 


beauty, its lure. 
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ing in that early era of advertising 
when store advertisers were just auc- 
tioneers. They do not realize that 
the publie does not buy things—it 
buys style and beauty and comfort 
and pride and happiness. 

These progressive publicity men 
and women are now playing up mer- 
chandise as news and using their 
training as reporters, good head 
writers, good editorial writers to 
make their advertising more interest- 
ing, more readable, more live because 
their newspaper training taught them 
that that was the way to get readers. 
Onee you have the readers, you can 
sell them if the merchandise is right. 

Some of them are even dramatizing 
their stores as Marshall Field did in 
their 75th anniversary campaign and 
Arnold Constable in their Centennial 
celebration. 

Macys, New York, have been try- 
ing the interesting experiment of 
writing ads in pure news form, or as 
close to news as advertising will per- 
mit, in their Retail Ad-News which 
fills a page of a New York newspaper. 
They write entirely from the readers’ 
viewpoint, interpreting their ‘‘news”’ 
in terms of women’s interests by 
writing positively interesting things 
about the merchandise and so pro- 
duce news copy of genuine interest. 
Then and not until then, do they 
bring Macys into the picture. 

Many stores have imitated this 
style but have made the mistake of 
writing their ‘‘news’’ from the 
store’s viewpoint only. They failed 
to reflect human nature and the reali- 
zation that people are most concerned 
about themselves and not the store. 


Another specific instance of how 
the news viewpoint has changed ad- 
vertising copy is present-day fashion 
advertising copy. A decade or so 
ago, if an advertising writer had a 
group of $25 dresses to advertise, she 
would probably list all the different 
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styles, play them up under a general 
head ‘‘New Fall Frocks,’’ add a big 
price and call it an advertisement. 
The woman reader would know that 
the store had some $25 dresses but 
that is about all. The real fashion 
news was buried under glittering 
generalities. 

Today an alert fashion writer in 
handling a group of $25 dresses, first 
examines them carefully, makes note 
of their new materials, new tricks of 
tucking, new _ sleeves, necklines, 
eolors; marshals all the fashion in- 
formation she has gathered to verify 
their new points. Then since she ecan- 
not play up all their new fashions, 
she picks out one salient point, some- 
thing distinctive that differentiates 
frocks of this season from those of 
last—we will say it is the bows on the 
shoulder. This she plays up as her 
head ‘‘Trailing bows adorn fall’s 
newest frocks.’’ The next day—a 
color—a fabrie and so on, each time 
giving some definite fashion news. 

Best & Co. of New York is con- 
sidered by many retail ad critics to 
have the best fashion advertising in 
the country and it won this reputa- 
tion by this type of advertising—one 
fashion at a time, presented as news. 

I have often thought that the first 
department of journalism to give a 
course in fashion writing would find 
itself the most popular one in the 
country with women. Clothes is the 
one subject upon which women can 
write with least resistance—that is 
the majority of them—it is the one 
subject in which they have proved 
their superiority to men. Men can 
do society writing, I will admit, but 
their attempts at fashion writing are 
utterly banal. 


Such a course would train for edi- 
torial fashion writing for fashion 
magazines, for trade papers, for syn- 
dicates, for newspapers, for’ fashion 
services. 
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It would also train for retail store 
and agency fashion copy writing. 
Fashion copy writing is going 
through the same evolution that 
newswriting did. People used to say 
you couldn’t teach newswriting. It 
was inspirational and not amenable 
to rule or formula. Then when the 
first reporting textbooks appeared, 
they discovered they were wrong, 
that it could be reduced to its ele- 
ments, possessed certain fundamen- 
tals, was subject to rules and for- 
mulae and a clear understanding of 
them actually was of benefit in com- 
posing a news story. So fashion writ- 
ing has passed out of the inspira- 
tional stage and it is acknowledged 
to have a clear, definite technique. 

Retail stores would welcome such a 
course if it turned out writers trained 
in the right way. A store’s whole 
fashion reputation rests upon its 
writers of fashion copy. And as the 
largest profits and the largest volume 
of sales in most stores are made in 
fashion merchandise sections, upon 
its fashion reputation rests the store’s 
structure for profit-making. 

Retail advertising departments are 
finding good material for copywriters 
in journalism students because they 
have been trained to the fresh news 
viewpoint. Feature writing has de- 
veloped their imaginations, so they 
are quick to see new uses in merchan- 
dise and find new appeals. They 
have enthusiasm and quickly develop 
what is known as ‘‘flare’’—enthu- 
siasm, daring, courage to say it dif- 
ferently—all of which gives zip and 
tang to advertising. They have been 
taught to study human nature in its 
various forms of expression. And 
that is a cardinal point in advertising 
sense. Retail advertising requires 
more and more people who are stu- 
dents of humanity—people who can 
influence the mass through the subt- 
lety of their appeal. It is the idea 
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and not so much the wordery that 
distinguishes brilliant from mediocre 
advertising. Train students to write 
yes, but train them to go one step 
farther—and plan and execute ideas 
that influence and you will be doing 
a great service. The ideal person js 
so rare. You can do it in your news 
and feature writing courses better 
than in advertising courses. 


The third point—the future in re. 
tail advertising: What are some of 
the opportunities for women leading 
out of copy writing in retail stores? 
Sometimes it leads back to editorial 
work for magazines and syndicates, 
Stores are doing remarkable things in 
direct-by-mail advertising with their 
splendid magazines, booklets, cata- 
logues and this type of work may 
well offer a goal in itself. It is good 
training for any kind of magazine 
work. 

Many women copywriters become 
advertising managers as I have 
pointed out. As this requires knowl- 
edge of layouts and type, the labora- 
tory work that journalism courses 
offer in connection with editing is in- 
valuable as thorough knowledge of 
typography is becoming increasingly 
important in advertising work. 

Women are taking the next step 
upwards after advertising manager 
and becoming publicity directors of 
stores. La Salle and Koch of Cleve- 
land, had, until recently, a woman 
publicity director in charge of ad- 
vertising, display, comparison bv- 
reau, direct mail and fashion promo- 
tion. Women are even advancing 
into the key positions in merchan- 
dising. The Schlesinger stores on the 
coast have a woman publicity and 
sales manager. 

They are’ going from retail copy- 
writing jobs to responsible adver- 
tising work for manufacturers, es- 
pecially of women’s apparel. They 

are entering agencies which handle 
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accounts of apparel manufacturers 
and departments. They are even 
forming their own agencies to handle 
store accounts. Estelle Hamburger, 
a former successful copywriter for 
many New York stores at different 
times, now has her own personal ser- 
viee for retail advertisers not com- 
peting with each other. 

There is a comparatively new work 
opening up many opportunities to 
journalism trained students — the 
work of fashion adviser, stylist, or 
fashionist—she has many names. She 
may be employed by a manufacturer, 
a department store, a fashion service 
going to department stores or a fash- 
ion service sold to newspapers and 
magazines. 

Journalism trained women are es- 
pecially adapted to this, first, because 
the work requires a keen news sense 
and ability to report quickly, intelli- 
gently and accurately—second, while 
newspaper or advertising writing is 
not essential to every job in this work, 
it is for the majority of them and it 
provides the direct route to the execu- 
tive jobs higher up. The fact that 
many now in this work were drafted 
from newspaper and _ advertising 
offices proves this. 

Why the stylist? As you know 
style is that elusive thing in clothes 
and furniture and housefurnishings 
that sells them. The merchandiser 
knows his profits depend upon it be- 
cause the woman customer of today 
has been educated by newspapers and 
magazines to a more aroused sense of 
style and art in costume. But he is 
too absorbed in the complicated pro- 
cess of buying it and selling it in the 
mass to study it properly—how it 
originated—how long it will last— 
what will it influence—what leaders, 
if any, sponsor it—how long before it 
will be in demand by the public. The 
fashion adviser or fashion coordi- 
nator does this for him. 
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Progressive department stores not 
only have fashion advisers to guide 
buyers but to sell their fashion-pres- 
tige in various ways—by appearing 
before organizations of women, by 
talks over the radio. 

Miss Helen Cornelius, associate edi- 
tor of Harper’s Bazaar, who spoke 
before the Jast convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods association, 
suggested that stores, which were con- 
templating a style dissemination bu- 
reau, look among their own personnel 
for the person or persons best fitted 
for the work and pointed out that am- 
bitious college girls frequently had 
the developed style-consciousness that 
made them excellent stylists. And in 
many, many stores they are taken 
from advertising offices. 

Here is another chance for inde- 
pendent work, for women have or- 
ganized independent fashion bureaus 
to serve several stores, like the Tobe 
Fashion service of New York. 

Then there is the work for fashion 
services that the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist and the Standard Corporation 
put out. The latter is the largest re- 
tail advertising service in the world, 
with a well established and elaborate 
machinery for gathering and dissemi- 
nating fashion information. 

Recently it has gone into the news- 
paper syndicate field and I predict 
that it will soon lead in that. It pub- 
lishes a service ‘‘Breath of the Ave- 
nue’’ which goes to department stores 
besides its syndicated fashion features 
for newspapers. It employs over 
thirty fashionists or style scouts. 
Some of them are strictly style scouts 
with little writing to do and work en- 
tirely sub rosa. They gain entree to 
exclusive affairs as guests, unknown 
even to their hostess and so sacred is 
their identity that only one woman in 
the Standard Corporation knows who 
they are. Of course they are society 
women. 
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But there are many others who 
work ‘‘in the open’’ attending big 
public functions and gatherings, like 
football games, royal weddings, 
grand opera, reporting what is worn 
by style thrills. Their work offers 
all the thrills of newspaper reporting 
and there is a genuine opportunity 
for clever writing. 

Some big department stores in col- 
lege towns or in the largest towns 
near colleges have ‘‘Collegiate Bu- 
reaus’’ which act in advisory capacity 
to apparel departments. They gather 
information as to what college girls 
and men are wearing by style-scout- 
ing on college campuses. A Drake 
university journalism student went 
from the advertising department of 
a store into such a position. 

If nearby department stores in 
your college towns do interesting and 
unusual advertising in college dailies, 
it might be a good idea to call the at- 
tention of the women students to it 
in your conferences. At Minnesota, 
department stores in two big cities 
make a play for college trade and 
some of them get out excellent ad- 
vertisements. I have no doubt but 
what a woman journalism student 
could sell the idea of preparing these 
advertisements for a college paper to 
a department store. 

Publicity offers another important 
class of semi-journalistie opportuni- 
ties for women graduates of jour- 
nalism. An experienced newspaper 
woman who does all the editorial 
work on a small weekly published in 
the offices of a Saint Paul newspaper, 
is expecting this paper to die of lack 
of advertising almost any day. She 
told me she would never seek a pure 
newspaper job again but instead 
would go into publicity work. 

Maureen McKernan, who worked 
on the Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
deserted newspaper work to go into 
publicity not long ago. I mention 
these random instances, because these 
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two women represent extremes of the 
profession—one, city newspaper work 
—the other, what is equivalent t 
small town newspaper work or weekly 
newspaper work—for I think they 
are typical of a great class in bp. 
tween. 

Publicity work appeals to the ex. 
perienced woman for the same reg. 
sons it is a practical work for which 
to train women journalism students 
—it offers variety of opportunities, 
more chances for independent work 
and of course better pay. 

The opportunities are so varied, | 
shall not even try to cover them, but, 
as you know they cover work for 
civie organizations, for educational 
organizations, for political organiza- 
tions, for social service agencies, for 
churches and colleges, for public en- 
tertainments, for business, for indi- 
viduals. 

Women find many opportunities 
for independent work in publicity. 
They can handle publicity for a sin- 
gle organization and use their spare 
time for free lance work. They ean 
handle a group of organizations. 
They can organize a bureau with a 
staff of reporters. They can combine 
a publicity bureau with advertising 
of some kind. 

Journalism schools which do not 
offer courses in publicity could easily 
inelude instruction in this in their 
newswriting courses. Assignments of 
this type could be given. Or arrange- 
ments could be made with campus or- 
ganizations, for students to handle 
their publicity for the college daily. 
The instructor could work out with 
the student ideas for ‘‘stunts’’ and 
attention-getting publicity, for in this 
work, good ideas constitute 90% of 
its suecess: Or arrangements could 
be made with off-campus organiza- 
tions to have students assist the regu- 
lar publicity director in any promo- 
tion work on the campus. 

The radio is opening up another 
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geld for semi-journalistie work for 
women. There is the publicity end 
of the work and program directing. 
Newspaper experience serves in good 
stead for both phases of this work, as 
3) many radio announcers and pro- 
gram directors, who have been 
drafted from the field of journalism 
have discovered. Terese Rose Nagel, 
a former newspaper woman who is 
in charge of daytime programs in the 
Gimble store station, New York, is 
one of the women pioneers in this 
field. 

These are some of the semi-jour- 
nalistie opportunities that have al- 
ways appealed to me and of course 
there are many, many others. 

] think journalism teachers should 
impress upon women students the 
value of specializing in certain sub- 
jects for a background, if they do not 
take the specialized courses like ad- 
vertising or publicity. Unlike men, 
women seem indifferent to the prob- 
lem of finding a job before they leave 
college, whereas the average man stu- 
dent has things pretty well thought 
out by the end of his freshman year. 

A woman should saturate herself 
thoroughly in some subject if she ex- 
pects a job the day after graduation 
—such as home economics, music, 
education, bacteriology, history of re- 
ligion which offers a good background 
for work on the religious press. How 
many times I have heard women 
graduates of journalism say, ‘‘If I 
had only known of the opportunities 
for writing in this or that subject I 
would have taken this or that 
course. 


I think it would prove profitable 
for women to spend a little time 
learning about opportunities for work 
during their college course instead of 
afterwards. 
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Wouldn’t a _ vocational course, 
limited perhaps to an hour a week, 
to give them a survey of the whole 
field and its related opportunities be 
a good way of acquainting them with 
the market for their specially trained 
talents? 

Such a course would accomplish 
four things: 

First—give them some idea of the 
many opportunities in news- 
paper and magazine work. 

Second—give them a survey of the 

many allied opportunities. 

Third—help them find some work 

or subject in which they might 
begin at once to specialize. 

Fourth—it might result in some of 

the necessary weeding out of 
journalism-struck girls who are 
not fitted by nature for this 
work. If girls actually inter- 
viewed workers in the profession 
—and that could be part of their 
assignments—they might dis- 
cover without some cruel instruc- 
tor telling them, that they did 
not have the temperament or 
qualities for success. 

Several times in this discussion, 
I have emphasized ‘‘independent 
work.”’ 

I feel that before women can hold 
the executive jobs on newspapers, 
‘*bossing’’ the men, so to speak, they 
must go through the transition stage 
of founding their own enterprises 
and learning to handle women har- 
moniously. I know this sounds like 
heresy to my sex. 

But women should have and do 
have their own special contribution 
to make to the world. They should 
try to find what it is. They will be 
happier devoting all their energies to 
making it than scattering them in a 
struggle for other person’s places. 
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Contempt of Court and the Press 


By FREDERICK SIEBERT 


HE two principles of law forming 
the basis of this paper are; first, 
the right of the press in a democracy 
to inform public opinion and to criti- 
cise the existing governmental bodies 
and their administration; and sec- 
ondly, the right of the court to main- 
tain itself as a means of administer- 
ing justice (governmental bodies are 
always means and not ends). In spite 
of the fact that both these concepts 
are accepted as fundamental, their 
boundaries are not at all definite. It 
is the purpose of this paper to at- 
tempt to describe the shaded terri- 
tory where the spheres, as defined by 
the courts, coincide. 
It is only recently that the courts 
have abandoned the Blackstonian 


theory regarding the meaning of the 


First Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States guaranteeing 
freedom of the press,t and have 
adopted the rule that the constitu- 
tional provision means something 
broader than the early eighteenth 
century concept—that it means rela- 
tive freedom to publish anything as 
long as such publication does not de- 
generate into abuse and license.? As 
Senator James Reed has stated, 
‘*Liberty of the press and liberty of 
speech is not the right to expose and 
defend the right, it is the right to ad- 
voeate the wrong.’ It is not con- 


1 That the press is free from previous 
restraint or censorship only, and is sub- 
ject to an action for any subsequent dam- 
age; Wason v. Walter, L. R. 4 Q. B., 92, 
(1868); Blackstone, Commentaries, Vol. 4 
p. 151. See also “Freedom of Speech and 
of the Press,” 2 Minn. Law Rev. 239. 

2 See Cooley, Constitutional Limitations 
(7th Ed.) 603, 604. Also Cowan v. Fair- 
banks, 118 N. C. 406; Patterson v. Colo- 
rado, 205 U. S. 545. 

8 Address before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, January 14, 1927. 


tended by the most ardent supporters 
of the broad construction of the con. 
stitutional amendment that news. 
papers should be given unlimited 
freedom to publish articles which re. 
sult in open and manifest harm to 
society. Publication of libels, blag. 
phemy, obscenity, and sedition have 
all been held not to be protected by 
the constitution.* 

The right of the newspaper to re. 
port, criticize, and comment on the 
courts, the judges, and their decisions 
is a very delicate balance between the 
principle of free speech and the right 
of the courts to be free from unwar. 
ranted interference. As important 
as the substantive law in the problem, 
is the question of procedure. The 
situation is not that of a newspaper 
asserting its rights as against a plain- 
tiff who has been libelled before an 
uninterested tribunal; it is rather a 
situation in which the court is put to 
the great disadvantage of being both 
judge and party to the suit. No 
amount of fiction as to the imper- 
sonality of the organ of administra- 
tion of justice can wholly avoid this 
disturbing feature. 

A widespread dissatisfaction exists 
both among the laymen and _ jurists 
with the contemporary newspaper 
methods of handling news from the 
courts.. Trial by newspaper has 


4 Respublica v. Dennie, 4 Yeates (Pa.) 
267 (1805); People v. Most, 177 N. Y. 423 
(1902); Abrams v. U. S. 250 U. S. 616 
1919); State v. McKee, 73 Conn. 18 
(1900); re Banks, 56 Kan. 242. 

5See “Justice Endangered by Sensa- 
tional Press,” Journal of the American 
Judicature Society, August, 1927, p. 50. 
The article assumes judges have the in- 
herent power to suppress the reporting of 
details of sensational trials such as the 
Hall-Mills, Gray-Snyder, and Browning 
cases. The article urges bar associations 
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come to be a familiar phrase. Its 
joom was thought to have been 
sounded by Judge O’Dunne of the 
Supreme Bench of Baltimore when 
he successfully ejected newspaper 
photographers from the court room 
and punished a detective for giving 
out an interview on a then pending 
ease.® 

The eases of George R. Dale, the 
Muncie, Ind. editor, who was fined 
for contempt of Judge Dearth’s court 
and the subsequent impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Judge Dearth ;’ and 
the case of Carl Magee, editor, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico,* have served 
to attract the attention of the press 
and the bar. The relation of news- 
papers and the courts was also the 
subject of discussion of the Confer- 
ence of Bar Association Delegates 
and an elaborate report was pre- 
sented.® The adjustment of the rights 
of both parties, it is submitted de- 
pends upon, first, a professional con- 
sciousness and standard of ethics 
among newspapers,’® and secondly, a 


to bring pressure to bear upon weak 
judges who do not control such unscrupu- 
lous sensational reporting. The article 
lays the blame equally upon newspapers 
and the courts. 

6Ex parte Strum et al, 152 Md. 114 
(1927); Criminal Court of Baltimore, 
Jan. 4, 1927. Published in Daily Record, 
Baltimore, Jan. 5, 1927. 

7State v. Dale, 157 N. E. 769 (1926). 
For a complete record of the conflict be- 
tween the editor and the judge see the 
following stories in the New York Times: 
July 20, 26, Nov. 26, Dec. 5, 1926; Feb. 18, 
20, 27, March 1, 4, 5, 6, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
30, April 26, May 1, June 10, July 12, 14, 
16, 27, 1927. 

8 State v. Magee Publishing Co. (1924) 
29 N. Mex. 455, 224 Pac. 1928; (1925) 242 
Pac. 332. 

®Conference of Bar Association Dele- 
gates, American Bar Association, Report 
of Committee on Co-operation of the 
a and the Bar, Buffalo, August 30, 

10Tt is not within the scope of this 
paper to discuss the remedies which may 
be working out within the newspaper 
profession itself. 
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wise application of the rules of con- 
tempt by the courts with slight modi- 
fications in procedure. 


I 

In spite of several scholarly at- 
tempts to trace its sources, the power 
of the courts to commit as for con- 
tempt any offense more or less direct 
against the court’ is shrouded in the 
obscurities of the common law. The 
courts undoubtedly assumed _ the 
power as the direct representatives of 
the sovereign to punish aspersion on 
his courts.” 

‘*Rules for preserving discipline, 
essential to the administration of jus- 
tice came into existence with the law 
itself, and contempt of court (con- 
temptus curiae) has been a recognized 


phase of English law from the 
twelfth century to the present 
time. ... 


‘‘The punishment of contempt is 
the basis of all legal procedure and 
implies two distinct functions to be 
exercised by the court; (a) enforce- 
ment of the process and orders of the 
court, disobedience to which may be 
described as civil contempt, and (b) 
punishment of other acts which hin- 
der the administration of justice, 
such as disturbing the proceedings of 
the court while it is sitting (contempt 
in court) or libelling a Judge or pub- 
lishing comments on a pending case 
(contempt out of court), which are 
both distinguished as criminal con- 
tempt.’”* 

The arbitrary division of contempts 
into the two classes, civil and crimi- 


1Solly-Flood, Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, vol. iii, n.s. 
Fox, Sir John, Contempt of Court, 1927. 

2 Bro. Abr. tit, Contempt p. 6, cited in 
Oswald Contempt p. 1. Re Terry, 128 
U. S. 289. 

3 Fox, supra, p. 1. For further distinc- 
tion between civil and criminal contempt 
see Hilenbecker v. District Court. (1889) 
134 U. S. 31, Bealde, J. H., “Contempt of 
Court Criminal and Civil,” 21 Harvard 
Law Rev. 11. 
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nal, does not mean that the constitu- 
tional guarantees and the rules of 
procedure in criminal cases are ap- 
plicable to cases of criminal contempt. 
On the contrary very few of the pro- 
cedural elements of criminal law are 
available in a proceeding for con- 
tempt.* 

The art of printing and the publi- 
cation of the newspaper have brought 
into prominence the form of criminal 
contempt connected with the law of 
libel. That this power to protect the 
courts from interference either by 
printed words or by direct acts does 
not seem to have been questioned by 
American authorities and is accepted 
everywhere as an inherent power of 
the courts. The courts have also 
assumed that this ‘‘inherent’’ power 
may be applied summarily, but on 


this point there seems to be more 
doubt.® 
The peculiarities of the summary 


4 See Note 9 infra. 

5 Re Terry, 128 U. S. 289; People ex rel 
Connor v. Stapleton, 28 Colo. 568; Re 
Hayes, 72 Fla. 558; Gompers v. Bucks 
Stove & Range Co., 21 U. S. 418; Ex parte 
Robinson, 19 Wall. 505; State v. McGee 
Pub. Co., 224 Pac. 1028; State v. Morrill, 
16 Ark. 390; State ex rel Rodd v. Verage, 
177 Wis. 295; People ex rel Brundage v. 
Peters, 305 Ill. 223; State ex rel Crow v. 
Shepherd, 177 Mo. 205. 

6The modern practice of proceeding 
summarily for the punishment of con- 
tempts committed out of court has been 
in use at least since the 18th century. 
Blackstone in his Commentaries, vol iv, 
287-8, ‘The method (of process of attach- 
ment followed by the examination of the 
accused by interrogatories) of making 
the defendant answer upon oath to a 
criminal charge is not agreeable to the 
genius of the common law in any other 
instance. . . . that as the process by at- 
tachment in general appears to be very 
ancient and has been confirmed in more 
modern times by general express acts of 
Parliament, so the method of examining 
the delinquent himself upon oath is at 
least of as high antiquity and by long 
immemorial usage is now become the law 
of the land.” See also Fox, “Contempt,” 
chapt. 2. 


procedure are made the butt of mo 
of the criticisms of this branch of th 
law.” Although all the authorities jy 
the United States assume that the 
power of summary procedure jg jp. 
herent in the courts and is as ancient 
as the common law itself, recep; 
studies in this field have disclosed the 
fact that such procedure was yp. 
known to the common law before the 
17th century. At least, as Sir Johy 
Fox points out, it was not known in 
the cases of contempt committed out. 
side the immediate presence of the 
court.® 


An examination of the divergencies 
in the procedural law of contempt 
only serves to confuse the real issues 
involved.® 


7 Perry, Stuart, “Editor and Publisher” 
Jan. 22, 1927. 

8 Fox, Contempt, This is the thesis of 
the volume. 

®The following are some of the pe 
culiarities of procedural law of contempt: 

(a) The procedure although summary, 
does not permit the judge arbitrarily to 
imprison a contemnor, who has the right 
to be informed of his case. Positive aver- 
ments should be the basis of the pro- 
ceeding. Belanger v. State, (1914) 97 
Neb. 184. Some of the cases hold that a 
complaint or information in contempt is 
sufficient although on information and 
belief. Employers’ Teaming Co. v. Team- 
sters’ Joint Council (1905) 141 Fed. 670; 
Hughes v. Territory. (1906) 10 Ariz. 119; 
Golden Gate Consol. Hydraulic Mine Co. 
v. Superior Court, (1884) 65 Calif. 187. 
Other cases hold that a complaint or in- 
formation in contempt proceedings is in- 
sufficient if made only on information. 
Ludden v. State, (1891) 31 Neb. 429; 
Herdman v. State, (1898) 54 Neb. 626; 
State ex rel Hainey v. Newton, 16 N. D. 
151; Jones v. Conn, (1907) 16 N. D. 106; 
Re Rice, (1910) 181 Fed. 217. 

(b) The authorities are all in unison 
that not only must the accused be given 
an opportunity to defend himself in 
court, but that he is entitled to a sepa- 
rate and distinct notice of the accusation 
against him, independently of the pro- 
ceedings in connection with which his al- 
leged contempt arose. The process it 
seems must also be personally served. 
Reymert v. Smith (Calif. App.) 90 Pac. 
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470; State ex rel De Buys v. Civil Dis- 
trict Judges, 32 La Ann. 1256; Ex parte 
{reland, 38 Tex. 344; Whittem v. State, 
9g Ind. 196; Ex parte Stricker, 109 Fed. 
145; Re Smith, 52 Kan. 13; State ex rel 
Hurd v. Willis, 61 Minn. 120; Palmer v. 
Palmer, 36 Fla. 385. 

(c) However, when the contempt is 
committed within the immediate view of 
the court, summary punishment may be 
inflicted without affidavit, notice, rule to 
show cause, or other process. Ben Lind- 
sey v. People of State of Colo. (1919) 66 
Colo. 343. 

(d) Although at common law a person 
charged with criminal (constructive) 
contempt could purge himself of the 
charge by an answer under oath, the 
rule has only a limited application at the 
present time, for it does not, it seems, 
apply where the charge of contempt is 
based upon alleged acts or statements of 
the respondent which are clearly con- 
temptuous in character. In such a case 
the answer, although under oath, and 
denying either the facts charged or an 
intent to commit contempt, is not con- 
clusive in his favor but the answer may 
be controverted and the question deter- 
mined as one of fact. U. S. v. Huff (1913) 
206 Fed. 700; Kirk v. U. S. (1906) 149 
Fed. 244; People v. Seymour (1916) 272 
Ill. 295; O’Flynn v. Mississippi, (1906) 
89 Miss. 850; Emery v. State, (1907) 78 
Neb. 547; Ex parte Nelson, (1913) 251 
Mo. 63; Herald-Republican Publ. Co. v. 
Lewis, (1913) 42 Utah 188; Dale v. In- 
diana, (1926) 150 N. E. 781; Coons v. 
Indiana, (1922) 134 N. E. 194; U. S. v. 
Shipp, (1906) 203 U. S. 563. 

(e) Certain rules of evidence in crimi- 
nal cases have been found applicable to 
cases of criminal contempt. It has been 
held that one charged with contempt is 
not competent as a witness in his own 
behalf. Harwell v. State, (1882) 10 Lea 
(Tenn.) 544. In other cases the accused 
has been compelled to answer interroga- 
tories on the ground that a proceeding 
in contempt is not in its nature criminal. 
O'Neil v. People, (1904) 113 Ill. App. 195; 
State v. Soule, (1844) 8 Rob. (La) 50C; 
State v. Sieber, (1907) 49 Or. 1. Cases 
holding accused incompetent are Gompers 
v. Bucks’ Stove and Range Co. (1911) 221 
U. S. 418; Re McKenna, (1892) 47 Kan. 
738; Re Haines, (1902) 67 N. S. L. R. 442. 

(f) There is a direct conflict in the 
courts as to whether affidavits may be re- 
ceived in evidence in criminal contempts. 
That they are inadmissable see Staley v. 
South Jersey Realty Co., (1917) 83 N. J. 
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Eq. 300; Welch v. Barber, (1884) 52 
Conn. 147; Statte ex rel Russell v. Ives, 
(1895) 60 Minn. 488. Cases holding con- 
tra are O'Neil v. People, 113 Ill. App. 195; 
Toozer v. State, (1903) 5 Neb. 182. In 
some states statutes provide that evi- 
dence against the respondent in contempt 
proceedings may be by affidavit. State 
v. Harris, (1905) 14 N. D. 501; State v. 
Mitchell, (1892) 3 S. D. 223. 

(g) By weight of authority one ac- 
cussed of criminal contempt is entitled to 
the presumption of innocence. Gompers 
v. Bucks Stove & Range Co., (1911) 221 
U. S. 418; Jones v. United States, (1913) 
126 C. C. A. 407; Burdick v. Marshall, 
(1896) 8 S. D. 308. Guilt must be estab- 
lished beyond a reasonable doubt. United 
States v. Carroll, (1906) 147 Fed. 947; 
Gompers case, supra; State v. Snyder, 
(1890) 34 W. Va. 352; State ex rel Dor- 
riem v. Hazeltine, (1914) 82 Wash. 81. 

(h) The truthfulness of an article pub- 
lished during judicial proceedings con- 
stitutes no excuse and cannot be received 
in evidence. Hughes v. Territory of Ari- 
zona, (1906) 85 Pac. 1058; Patterson v. 
Colorado, supra; Globe Newspaper Co. v. 
Com. 188 Mass. 449; Dale v. State of In- 
diana, (1926) 150 N. E. 781. 

(i) The power of the executive to par- 
don in criminal cases is not contradicted. 
United States v. Grossman, (1925) 267 
U. S. 87; State v. Magee Publishing Co. 
(1924) 29 N. Mex. 455; same, (1925) 242 
Pac. 332. 

(j) The right to change of venue even 
though provided for by statute does not 
apply to cases of criminal contempt. 
Dale v. State of Indiana, supra; 16 Ill. 
534. 

(k) The right of the higher court to 
review contempt proceedings is not uni- 
form. That no appeal will lie, Ex parte 
Strum et al, (1927) 152 Md. 114; that the 
sufficiency of the facts in law is not re- 
viewable by writ of error, Merchants 
Stock and Grain Co. et al v. Board of 
Trade of City of Chicago, 175 N. E. 693. 
See also New Orleans v. N. Y. 2 L. Ed. 
354. The cases all hold that contempt pro- 
ceedings are reviewable on the question 
of jurisdiction by habeas corpus. 

(1) The accused in a prosecution for 
criminal contempt is not entitled to a 
trial by jury. Eilenbecker v. District 
Court, 134 U. S. 31; Interstate Commerce 
Commission v. Brimson, 154 U. S. 447; 
Re Debs, 148 U. S. 564. The defendant 
may without waiver and without his con- 
sent be sentenced in his absence. Ex parte 
Terry, 128 U. S. 289; Middlebrook v. 
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Newspaper publications when con- 
sidered as contempts of court are 
usually classed as indirect or con- 
structive contempts as opposed to 
those contempts committed directly 
in facie curia.”® 

‘‘Contempts are of two kinds,—di- 
rect, i.e., such as are committed in the 
immediate presence of the court or 
judge at chambers; consequential or 
as they are now usually termed, con- 
structive contempts, i.e., such as are 
committed outside the view and pres- 
ence of the court or judge at cham- 
bers. The acts here complained of 
belong to the later class, if to either. 
They consist of the publication in a 
newspaper of general circulation in 
the place where the court was being 
held, of such articles in reference to 
a cause pending as were calculated to 
interfere with the due administration 
of justice, as it is said.’”™ 

A further classification of construe- 


State, 43 Conn. 257; An act which is a 
contempt of court and also a crime may 
be punished both by summary procedure 
and by indictment and neither will be a 
bar to the other. Bishop, New Criminal 
Law, 1067; Chicago Directory Co. v. U. 
S. Directory Co., (C. C.) 123 Fed. 194; 
O’Neil v. People, 113 Ill. App. 195. 

(m) The sixth amendment to the con- 
stitution providing that in all criminal 
prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right to be confronted by the witnesses 
against him, does not apply to criminal 
contempts. State v. Mitchell, 3. S. D. 
223; O’Neil v. People, 113 Ill. App. 195; 
Seastream v. N. J. Ex. Co., 69 N. J. Eq. 
15; New Jersey Patent Co. v. Martin, 
(Cc. C.) 166 Fed. 1010; U. S. v. Anony- 
mous, (C. C.) 21 Fed. 761; Counselman v. 
Hitchcock, 142 U. S. 547; United States 
v. Zucker, 161 U. S. 475; United States v. 
Shipp, 203 U. S. 563; same, 214 U. S. 386. 

10 McClatch v. Superior Court, (1897) 
119 Cal. 413; People ex rel Atty. Gen. v. 
News-Times Pub. Co. (1916) 35 Colo. 253; 
State v. Henthorn, (1891) 46 Kan. 613; 
State v. Bee Pub. Co. (1900) 60 Neb. 282; 
Burdett v. Com. (1904) 103 Va. 838; 
State v. Frew, (1884) 24 W. Va. 416; In 
re Cooper v. People of Colorado, (1889; 
13 Colo. 337. 

11 Cooper v. People (1889) 13 Colo. 337. 


tive contempts is made—those publi. 
cations commenting on pending cases 
and those libelling the court or judg. 
after the final disposition of the case 
As regards the first group there jg 
unanimity of authority that such pub. 
lications are unwarranted interfer. 
ences with the administration of jus. 
tice and are not protected by consti. 
tutional provisions guaranteeing free. 
dom of the press.’? 

Where the case is not pending the 
majority rule is that there can be no 
contempt.’* A minority holds that al. 
though the case is finished, the publi- 
cation may be a contempt of court."* 


12 Ex parte Barry, (1890) 85 Cal. 603: 
Lindsey v. Superior Ct., (1926) 245 Pac. 
212; Tate v. State, (1915) 132 Tenn. 131; 
Myers v. State, (1889) 46 Ohio St. 473: 
State v. Howell, (1908) 80 Conn. 668: 
that it is not necessary that the jury read 
the publication, McDougall v. Sheridan, 
(1913) 23 Idaho 191; Kilgallen v. State, 
(1922) 192 Ind. 531; Ex parte West, 
(1910) 60 Tex. Crim Rep. 485; Storey vy. 
People, (1875) 79 Ill. 45; People v. Wil- 
son, (1872) 64 Ill. 195. 

18In re Hickey (1923) 149 Tenn. 344; 
Dunbar v. State (1858) 6 Ia. 245; Yoder 
v. Com. (1907) 107 Va. 823. 

14 State v. Morrill (1885) 16 Ark. 384. 
The case depends upon the construction 
of a _ state statute the substance of 
which is, “Every court of record shall 
have power to punish, as for criminal 
contempt, persons guilty of the follow- 
ing acts and no others; first, disorderly, 
contemptuous, or insolent behavior, com- 
mitted during its sitting and in its im- 
mediate view and presence, and directly 
tending to interrupt its proceedings or 
to impair the respect due to its author- 
ity; second, any breach of the peace, 
noise or disturbance, directly tending to 
interrupt its proceedings; third, wilful 

disobedience of any process or order law- 
fully issued or made by it; fourth, resis- 
tance wilfully offered, by any person, to 
the lawful order or process of the court; 
fifth, contumacious and unlawful refusal 
of any person to be sworn as witness, 
or, when so sworn, the like refusal to 
answer any legal and proper interrog- 
atory.” The Tennessee case, supra how- 
ever, reaches an opposite conclusion with 
practically the same statute. In re Fite, 
(1912) 11 Ga. App. 665, the Supreme 
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That comments upon the courts’ 
action in a concluded case where li- 
bellous words or words calculated to 
pring the court into disrepute were 
freely punishable at common law, 
there can be no doubt. The distine- 
tion between pending and concluded 
matters does not seem to have been 
made. Any comment imparing the 
dignity of the court was punishable 
as contempt regardless of the time at 
which it was made.’® 

The modern English view is con- 
siderably changed. Summary pro- 
cedure is used sparingly even in cases 
where the cause is pending.’® 

In the United States from the re- 
view of the cases, the majority view 
seems to be that comment upon con- 
cluded cases is unrestricted under the 
constitutional guarantees of freedom 
of the press.** 

Whether the court’s power to 
punish as for contempt be regarded 
as limited to pending cases by statute 
or by constitution, or whether the 
punishment of libelous comment up- 


Court held that it was not bound by the 
statute. 

15 Bacon, Abr. Tit. Attachment; Haw- 
kens’s Pleas of the Crown, Vol 2, Chapt. 
22, Sec. 33; Holt, Libel, Chapt. 9, p. 170; 
Oswald, Contempt, 2nd Ed., p. 28; King v. 
Almon, Wilmot’s Notes, p. 253. 

16King v. Freeman’s Journal, (1902) 
2 Ir. Rep. 82; McLeod v. St. Aubyn, 68 
L. J. P. C. N. S. 187; An indecent publi- 
cation was punished in Queen v. Gray, 
(1900) 2 Q. B. 36. 

17 State ex rel Atty. Gen. v. Circuit Ct., 
97 Wis. 1, in which the right of a news: 
paper to criticize adversely was recog- 
nized. Cheadle v. State, 110 Ind. 301; 
State v. Edwards, 15 S. D. 383; Post v. 
State, 14 Ohio C. C. 111; re Dalton, 
46 Kan. 253; State v. Sweetland, 3 S. D. 
503; Percival v. State, 45 Neb. 741; State 
v. Kaiser, 20 Ore. 50; State v. Bee Pub. 
Co. 60 Neb. 282; Storey v. People, 79 Ill. 
45. Cases Holding contra—Com. v. Dan- 
dridge, 2 Va. Cas 408; State v. Morrill, 
16 Ark. 384; State ex rel Crowe v. Shep- 
herd, 177 Mo. 205, in which the right of 
the legislature to abridge the inherent 
power of the court was also denied. 
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on concluded cases is deemed obsolete 
as suggested by some of the English 
cases, the inquiry becomes pertinent 
in this connection, How long does a 
case continue ‘‘pending’’ within the 
contempt law? The decisions, while 
not entirely harmonious, show a ten- 
dency in some of the courts to regard 
the case as in court quite as long as 
possible in order to justify a con- 
tempt proceeding, thereon. 

Thus a case was held still open and 
unfinished where the mere formal 
order embodying the oral decision 
rendered had not yet been drawn at 
the time of publication."* 

A motion to dissolve an injunction 
is still pending although the judge 
before whom it was argued had an- 
nounced his conclusions where no 
order had actually been signed, it 
being in the process of preparation 
by attorneys at the judge’s request’® 
Where a judgment has been rendered 
but a remittitur has not been issued, 
the case is still pending.” 

Criticisms directed not at the court 
itself but at the decision after the 
case has been determined have been 
permitted in a number of cases. Con- 
sidering this subject the court in Peo- 
ple ex rel Elliott v. Freen, 8 Colo. 227 
at p. 244, says, ‘‘In this country and 
in England also, the utmost liberty of 


18 Ex parte Turner, 3 Mont. D. & De. 
C. 523. 

19 Re Dryer, 18 Kan. 72. 

20 Haskill v. Faulds, 17 Mont. 140. See 
also State v. Ugwell, 19 Wash. 238; Dic- 
tum in Fishback v. State, 131 Ind. 304; 
where jury disagrees, King v. Freeman’s 
Journal, (1902) 2 Ir. Rep. 82. It would 
seem that contempt of one court could 
not be committed if the case were being 
reviewed in another court on the ground 
the case was still pending. Thus, if a 
case from a lower court is being reviewed 
in the upper court the judge of the lower 
court can no longer commit the news- 
paper man for contempt on the ground 
that the case is still pending in his court, 
but it may be considered pending before 
the upper court. 
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speech is guaranteed by statute and 
enforced by courts; the right to dis- 
cuss all matters of public interest or 
importance is everywhere fully recog- 
nized ; judicial decisions and conduct 
constitute no exception to the rule; 
the judge’s official character and his 
acts in cases fully determined are 
subject to examination and criticism ; 
in most of the states the office is elee- 
tive and it is proper and right that 
the people should be informed of the 
occupant’s mental and moral fitness. 
True, under the guise of criticism in 
the public press and _ otherwise, 
judges are often compelled to endure 
the sting of misrepresentation and 
calumny, with no other redress than 
an ordinary civil action; and doubt- 
less it sometimes happens that their 
efficiency in office is thereby lessened 
to the detriment and injury of pub- 
lie service ; but it is wisely considered 
better that these wrongs and injuries 
be tolerated than that the sacred 
liberty of speech, printed or spoken, 
should be abridged by lodging an ar- 
bitrary power to interfere therewith 
in the hands of the court or judge, so 
long as such criticism or libel is not 
designed to influence the mind of the 
judge in a case still undetermined.** 
Liability of newspapers for inac- 
curate reports of court decisions re- 
flecting upon the integrity of the 
court, although unintentional has 
been said to be contempt of court. In 
certain cases these results are 


21 Of the same tenor are State v. Dun- 
ham, 6 Ia. 245; Watson vy. People 11. 
Colo. 4; Storey v. People, 79 Ill. 45; 
Jackson v. State, 21 Tex. 672; Post v. 
State, 14 Ohio C. C. 111; Ex parte Green, 
46 Tex. Crim. Rep. 576; People ez rel 
Barnes v. Court of Sessions, 147 N. Y. 
290; Re Bahama Islands, (1893) A. C. 
138; State v. Sweetland, 3 S. D. 503; Re 
Robinson, 117 N. C. 533; Fellman v. 
Mercantile F. & M. Ins. Co., 116 La. 723; 
McLeod v. St. Aubyn, (199) A. C. 549. 
Contra, Burdett v. Com. 103 Va. 838. 


achieved by statute.”? In state v. Dun 
ham, 6 Iowa 245 the court said, ‘I; 
by general rule or by special rule 
made as to some case on trial the pub. 
lication of testimony pending the ip. 
vestigation had been prohibited, 4 
wilful violation of such rule might 
amount to a contempt upon the gen. 
eral ground that it would be a re. 
sistence to the order thus made. But 
no such rule is pretended to have 
been made by the court below. If. 
therefore, the respondent did noth- 
ing more than comment, though never 
so severely, upon the action of the 
court, and though he may have pub- 
lished never so fully and whether 
truly or falsely, the proceedings up. 
on first hearing, we cannot think it 
would amount to a contempt.’”* 

‘“When however the criticism after 
the case is tried attacks the per- 
sonal integrity and motives of the 
judge, a different rule applies. Re 
Hart, 104 Minn. 

Publications reflecting on the de- 
fendant in criminal cases may also 
be contempt of court.** 


Ill 


The rules made to govern the con- 
tempt of court by newspaper pub- 
lication as developed by the federal 


22 People ex rel Barnes v. Court of 
Sessions, 145 N. Y. 290; State ez rel 
Haskell v. Faulds, 17 Mont. 140; Re Rob- 
inson, 117 N. C. 533. In re Chadwick, 
109 Mich. 588. 

23 Other cases holding false reports on 
past decisions not to be contempts, 
Cheadle v. State, 110 Ind. 301. Contra, 
Re Province Journal Co., 68 Atl. 428. 

24In re Independent Pub. Co. 240 Fed. 
849 (C. C.) holding that a publication 
in a newspaper pending trial of prejudi- 
cial facts concerning the accused which 
are inadmissable in evidence, constitute 
contempt. This is the weight of author- 
ity. Cooper v. People, (1889) 13 Colo. 
337; Rex v. Tibbits, K. B. 77; Herald- 
Republican Pub. Co. v. Lewis, (1913) 
42 Utah 188; Rex v. Dawes, (1906) 1 
K. B. 32. 
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courts, although not identical with 
state rules in every respect, offer 
probably the best medium for a study 
of this problem. 

The impeachment of Judge Peck 
in 1831 has had a far reaching effect 
on the law of contempt in the United 
States courts. The judge was im- 
peached before the Senate of the 
United States on the charge that 
while sitting as a judge of a District 
Court he had eaused an attachment 
for contempt to issue against L. E. 
Lawless, an attorney practicing in his 
court, and had summarily sentenced 
him to twenty-four hours imprison- 
ment and ordered him to be sus- 
pended from practicing as an attor- 
ney in that court for 18 months. The 
contempt consisted in publishing in 
a newspaper a letter which the judge 
held to be a libel on himself in his 
judicial capacity." The questions be- 
fore the impeachment court were (1) 
Was the publication a contempt? and 
(2) If it was a contempt, was it pun- 


1High Court of Impeachment, The 
United States v. James H. Peck. Journal 
of the Senate of the United States of 
America, (Wash.) 1830, 2nd Sess. of 21st 
Cong. and Register of Debates in Con- 
gress, 2nd Sess. 21st Cong. Vol. vii, 1831, 
p. 3 ff. Also Stanisbury, Arthur J., “Re- 
port of the Trial of James H. Peck,” 
Boston, 1833. 

The act for which Judge Peck was 
impeached was committed in 1826. The 
judge had then been prevailed upon to 
print his decision in the case of Antoine 
Soulard v. United States on a Spanish 
land grant. Following publication of the 
opinion in the Missouri Republican, Luke 
E. Lawless did cause to be published in 
St. Louis in a newspaper called the Mis- 
souri Advocate and St. Louis Enquirer, 
a certain article signed “A Citizen.” The 
publication was considered by Judge 
Peck a contempt because: (1) It mis- 
represented the opinion of the court 
which it professed to censure (by coun- 
sel in the case); (2) Because other cases 
of a similar nature depending on the 
same land grant were pending. (The 
suit of Soulard was also pending before 
the Supreme Court of the United States.) 


ishable by summary process of at- 
tachment in the manner in which it 
was punished? The counsel for the 
respondent, Mr. Meredith and Mr. 
Wirt, met the arguments of the man- 
agers of the impeachment, that the 
courts of the United States have no 
cognizance of crimes and offences at 
common law, by urging that the 
power to punish summarily is not de- 
rived from the common law but is in- 
herent in the courts as a necessary 
part of their institution and exist- 
ence This proposition is not dis- 
puted by some of the managers who 
claimed, however, that in the United 
States the power does not extend to 
the punishment of libels on the Court 
whatever the law of England might 
have been, and that the power only 
exists so long as the proceedings to 
which it relates are actually pend- 
ing.*. Almon’s ease is the principal 
authority relied on in the defence to 
prove the existence of a right to 
punish a libel on the court by attach- 
ment. Mr. Meredith quoting Mr. Jus- 
tice Wilmot’s opinion at length*® con- 
tends that ‘‘it is quite impossible to 
read this opinion without being com- 
pelled by the strength of its argu- 
ments to assent to all the conclusions 
which it establishes.’’ (p. 346). Judge 
Peck was acquitted by a vote of 22 to 
21, and, as suggested, his age and 
great bodily infirmity may have in- 
duced the majority of the Senate to 
deal mercifully with him.* 

The effect of the acquittal was to 
hold that libel on the Court is 


2Stanisbury, Report, p. 402. 

8 The opinion lay concealed until 1802 
and was never delivered in court, and 
was not cited in an English court until 
Burdett v. Abbot, 1811. It was first cited 
with approval from the bench in 1821, 
and was therefore not adopted as the 
common law of England until after the 
establishment of the American Constitu- 
tion. Fox, p. 207. 

437 Harvard Law Rev., p. 1025. 
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punishable summarily. Mr. Buch- 
anan, one of the managers and after- 
wards president of the United States, 
is reported as saying, ‘‘I will venture 
to predict that whatever may be the 
decision of this Senate upon this im- 
peachment, Judge Peck has been the 
last man in the United States to exer- 
cise this power and Mr. Lawless has 
been the last victim. (p. 430). 


Mr. Buchanan, as chairman of the 
judiciary committee, lost no time 
after the acquittal on Jan. 31, 1831, 
in framing a bill which was debated 
and carried through the House of 
Representatives and the Senate and 
passed into law on March 2.° 


The following are the terms of the 
act: 

“Sec. 1—Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled; that the power of the several 
courts of the United States to issue at- 
tachments and inflict summary punish- 
ments for contempts of court shall not 
be construed to extend to any cases ex- 
cept the misbehavior of any person or 
persons in the presence of the said courts 
or so near thereto as to obstruct the ad- 
ministration of justice, the misbehavior 
of any of the officers of the said courts 
in their official transactions and the dis- 
obedience or resistence of any officer of 
the said courts, party, juror, witness or 
any other person or persons, to any law- 
ful writ, process, order, rule, decree of 
command of the said courts. 


Sec. 2.—And be it further enacted that 
if any person or persons shall corruptly 
or by threats or force, endeavor to in- 
fluence, intimidate, or impede any juror, 
witness or officer in any court of the 
United States, in the discharge of his 
duty, or shall corruptly or by threats or 
force, obstruct or impede or endeavor to 
obstruct or impede the due administra- 
tion of justice therein, every person or 
persons so offending shall be liable to 
prosecution therefor by indictment and 
shall on conviction thereof be punished 
by fine not exceeding five hundred dol- 
lars or by imprisonment not exceeding 


5 Frankfurter and Landis, 37 Harvard 
Law Rev., 1026-7. 


three months, or both, according to the 
nature and aggravation of the offences 


It is doubtful whether these act 
apply to the Supreme Court of the 
United States,’ but they clearly ap. 
ply to the Inferior federal courts: 
they do not, of course, apply to the 
several state courts, though in many 
of the states acts were passed similar 
in terms to those of the Act of 183] 
The constitutionality of this act was 
not questioned.’® Prosecutions under 
the state from Ex parte Poulson 
(1835)** Fed Cas. 11,350, to the 
opening of the twentieth century car. 
ried out the letter and spirit of the 
statute in regard to newspaper publi. 
cations. It is a long step from such 
freedom of comment enjoyed by the 
press under the statute to the inter. 
pretation given recently by the 


6 The first section is now Sec. 268 of 
Judicial Code, U. S. Compiled St., See. 
1245, and the second section is sec. 135 
of Criminal Code, U. S. Compiled St, 
Sec. 10305. 

7 Ex parte Robinson, 19 Wallace 505. 

8 Ibid. 

937 Harvard Law Rev. 10227-8. L. J 
Thomas, Law of Constructive Contempt, 
St. Louis, 1904, p. 32. 

10See Kent. Commentaries, 3d ed. 1 
300, note. “The act of Congress, how- 
ever, reaches and prohibits all interfer- 
ence by attachment and summary pun- 
ishment for contempt committed out of 
the presence of the court, by libels on 
the court, and the parties and pending 
cases; and it is a very considerable ii 
not injudicious abridgment of the imme 
morially exercised discretion of the courts 
in respect to contempts.” 

11 Judge Baldwin—“The court is dis 
armed in relation to the press; it can 
neither protect itself nor its suitors, libel 
may be published upon either without 
stint; the merits of a cause dependent 
for trial or judgment may be discouraged 
at pleasure; anything may be said to 
jurors through the press, the most wilful 
misrepresentations made of judicial pro- 
ceedings, and any improper mode of in- 
fluencing the decisions of causes by out 
of door influence practiced with impun- 
ity.” It is suggested that the criminal 
procedure was still open to the judge. 
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United States Supreme Court in To- 
ledo Newspaper Company et al v. 
United States, (1918) 247 U. S. 402. 
The gist of the decision which has 
been criticized by Professors Frank- 
furter and Landis of the Harvard 
Law School’? is that any publication 
is an obstruction of the administra- 
tion of justice and punishable by 
summary procedure if there is any 
tendency to obstruct whatsoever, re- 
gardless of its proximity to the court 
in session. The entire effect of the 
statute is thereby negatived. 

The facts of the case as stated by 
Justice Holmes (p. 422) are: ‘‘One 
of the usual controversies between a 
street railroad and the city that it 
served had been going on for years 
and had culminated in an ordinance 
establishing a three cent fare that 
was to go into effect on March 28, 
1914. In January of that year the 


people who were operating the road 
began suit for an injunction on the 
ground that the ordinance was con- 


fiseatory. The plaintiffs in error, a 
newspaper and its city editor, had 
long been on the popular side and 
had furnished news and comments to 
sustain it; and when on March 24, a 
motion was made for a temporary in- 
junction in the suit they published a 
cartoon representing the road as a 
moribund man in bed with its 
friends at the bedside and one of 
them saying, ‘‘Guess we’d better call 
in Doe Killits.’’ Thereafter pend- 
ing the controversy they published 
news, comment and cartoons as be- 
fore. The injunction was issued on 
Sept. 12. The judge (Killits) who 
was referred to took no steps until 
Sept. 29, when he directed an infor- 
mation to be filed covering publica- 
tions from March 24 through Sept. 
17. This was done Oct. 28. In 
December the case was tried sum- 
marily without a jury by the judge 


1237 Har. Law Rev. 1010. 


who thought his authority contemned, 
and in the following year he imposed 
a considerable fine.’’ 

The information (1915), 220 Fed. 
458) charged that the publications 
involved in the first count were caleu- 
lated and intended to produce two ef- 
fects ; first, an influence on the court’s 
consideration of the pending traction 
case by attempting to create an im- 
pression that a decision contrary to 
the wishes of the paper would not 
only be very unpopular in the com- 
munity but likely to be met with aec- 
tice opposition ; and secondly, an en- 
couragement to popular resistance to 
any order the court might make fol- 
lowing such unpopular decision. 

In the supreme Court (147 U. 8. 
402) the defense set up the following 
propositions (p. 416) : 

(1) That there was a total want 
of power in the court to treat the 
matters charged in the information 
as a contempt and punish it accord- 
ingly as a result of the provisions of 
See. 268 of the Judicial Code. 

(2) That irrespective of the pro- 
hibitions of that act, there was a 
want of power to abridge the free- 
dom of the press by punishing as for 
a summary contempt made by a news- 
paper upon matters of public con- 
cern. 

(3) That whatever be the view of 
the two former propositions as there 
was an entire absence of proof sus- 
taining the ultimate inferences of 
fact upon which the court based its 
conclusions, such conclusion was 
wholly erroneous as a matter of law. 

The opinion written by Chief Jus- 
tice White overruled the plaintiffs in 
error on each of these points giving 
sanction to the interpretation of the 
Act of 1831 that any obstruction is 
an obstruction in the presence of the 
court.*® 

18 This rule has been followed in Re 


Independent Pub. Co. et al (C. C. 1917) 
240 Fed. 849. 
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Justice Holmes and Brandeis dis- 
sented from the conclusjons of the 
majority of the court. Justice 
Holmes says (p. 423) ‘‘To my mind 
they (the words of the statute) 
point only to the present protection 
of the court from actual interference 
and not to postponed retribution for 
lack of respect for its dignity—not 
to moving to vindicate its independ- 
ence after enduring the newspaper 
attack for six months as the court did 
in this ease. Without invoking the 
rule of strict construction I think 
that ‘so near as to obstruct’ means 
so near as actually to obstruct—and 
not merely near enough to threaten 
a possible obstruction. ‘So near as to’ 
refers to an accomplished fact, and 
the word, ‘misbehavior’ strengthens 
the construction I adopt. Misbe- 
havior means something more than 
adverse comment or disrespect.’’ 


IV 

In all the cases upholding the sum- 
mary power of the federal courts to 
punish as for contempt any publica- 
tion tending to obstruct the adminis- 
tration of justice two arguments 
based on publie policy are evident in 
the opinions. Where the cause is 
still pending, of course, the ultimate 
purpose of the committment is to 
punish for interference with the ma- 
chinery of justice. Where the cause 
is not pending, it is to uphold the re- 
spect and dignity of the courts. 

It is submitted that if the purpose 
of summary procedure is to effect an 
immediate punishment of the re- 
spondents and a cessation of inter- 
ference, then the procedure has de- 
feated itself, for rarely is the pro- 
ceeding instituted until long after the 
acts have been committed and the 
cause is ended, since the judges are 
loath to use the extraordinary power 
in the first instance.'* 


14¢The Toledo newspaper case was not 
prosecuted until six months after the act 


This right-about-face in the cop. 
struction of the federal statute seems 
to have been developed through a line 
of cases dealing with tampering with 
juries and witnesses. In those cases 
the impropriety of the acts was so 
generally recognized that although 
the tampering was carried on some 
distance from the courtroom, the 
judges felt constrained to extend the 
statute to cover such acts of flagrant 
misconduct.'® Again in the ease of 
tampering with witness the construe. 
tion of the statute has swung back 
again in Coll v. United States (C.C.) 
1925, 8 Fed. 2nd. 120."° 

The procedure in cases of this type 
in the federal courts is no more clari- 
fied than in the state courts.’ That 
legislation modifying the procedure 
would be held constitutional seems 
apparent from the Michaelson case."* 


complained of occurred. Of this Justice 
Holmes said (p. 425), “I would go as far 
as any man in favor of the sharpest and 
most summary enforcement of order in 
the court and obedience to its decrees, 
but when there is no need for immediate 
action, contempts are like any other 
breach of the law and should be dealt 
with as the law deals with other alleged 
acts. Actions like the present, in my 
opinion, are wholly unwarranted by even 
color of law.” See also United States v. 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Ass'n, 207 
Fed. 434 at p. 444. 

15 See In re Savin, (1888) 131 U. S., 
and In re Thomas Cuddy, (1888) 131 U.S. 

16 An information alleging that defend- 
ant at an interview four miles from the 
place of holding the federal court, at a 
time when the court was not in session, 
attempted to corrupt and intimidate a 
person who had been before the grand 
jury and was intended to be used by the 
government as a witness on the trial of 
indictments found, but who was not under 
subpoena, held, not to charge a criminal 
contempt punishable by the court under 
Judicial Code 268. 

17 See note 9 supra. 

18 1924, 266 U. S. 42, declaring the pro- 
visions of the Clayton Act of 1914 which 
provided for jury trial in cases of con- 
tempt for violating injunctions which 
were granted under the act, as constitu- 
tional. 
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It has been suggested that a change 
of venue be made obligatory or at 
ieast possible.*® The practice of call- 
ing in a different judge has been 
recommended in a number of cases.”° 
Where the social policy underlying 
the use of summary procedure in 
committments for contempt is to up- 
hold the dignity of the courts, it is 
submitted that the extended use of 
arbitrary methods has had just the 
opposite effect. Opposed to the 
genius of the common law, the arbi- 
trary procedure should be reserved 
for eases of extreme emergency where 
the authority and efficiency of the 
court is seriously impaired in a ease 
under consideration. In other cases 
the procedure according to the com- 
mon law would be more acceptable to 
publie opinion.** 
On the other hand the most 


19 Perry, Stuart, Suggested Change in 
Contempt Procedure, address before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
reprinted in Editor and Publisher, Jan. 
22, 1927. 
20Re Dudely (1914) 182 Mich. 44; Re 


this paper I shall discuss some of 

the problems presented by high 
school journalism with suggestions as 
to what in my opinion schools and de- 
partments of journalism can and 
should do about them. 

First a word or two about high 
school publications. The vast ma- 
jority of high school publications 
have sprung into existence within the 
last decade. High schools in the mid- 
dle western states and those on the 
western coast have taken the lead in 
the number and in the quality of 
their publications. Incidentally, 


What Shall We Do About High School Journalism? 


By Georce H. 
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flagrant evils of modern sensational 
newspaper reporting go untouched as 
evidenced in the Hall-Mills, Gray- 
Snyder and Browning cases. Judge 
O’Dunne of Baltimore has shown that 
the courts may exercise the arbitrary 
power to regulate the reporting of the 
courts. Judge Dearth in Indiana has 
shown to what extent this same arbi- 
trary power may be used to defeat its 
end. To extend the power to criti- 
cisms and comments or even to at- 
tacks on the judge in his official ca- 
pacity, neither increases the public’s 
confidence in the courts, nor renders 
the court itself more efficient in the 
administration of justice. The ex- 
tension of such powers of the court 
seriously limits the freedom of the 
press ‘‘to advocate the wrong as well 
as the right.’”’ 


Chadwick, 109 Mich. 588; Clyme v. Ken- 
nedy, (1894) 64 Conn. 310. 

21 For criticisms of this arbitrary 
power in the lay press, see Freeman, 
Dec. 5, 1925; Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
Dec. 13, 1923, Editor and Publisher, Ma- 
gee, C. C., “Judge’s Contempt Powers 
Menace Press,” Jan. 22, 1927. 


these are the two sections of the coun- 
try in which the majority of schools 
and departments of journalism are 
to be found. 

On the basis of studies made this 
last year, and a survey now being 
made, I venture to predict that with- 
in the next five years ninety per cent 
of the high schools of the country 
with 300 students or more will have 
at least one publication ; and of those 
with an enrollment under 300, half, 
will have a publication. 

In view of this there can be little 
doubt that now is the proper time to 
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direct the course of high school jour- 
nalism to make it best serve the needs 
of high schools and colleges, and to 
make it most beneficial to the high 
school students who engage in it. 

The high school newspaper is fast 
gaining in favor. On the other hand 
the number of magazines and annuals 
steadily decreases. The reason for 
this is apparent to every one who is 
familiar with high school journalism. 
Although high school papers, es- 
pecially those published by smaller 
high schools, have many faults most 
of these can be laid to poor super- 
vision. With teachers properly 
trained in the work, high school 
papers can be of great service to the 
schools, and they can offer valuable 
training to those who make them. 
This holds true of both editorial and 
business departments. 

High school magazines publishing 
the usual run of literary material are 
generally so uninteresting and so 
badly edited that students will not 
read them. And if they print news 
material, the long interval between 
issues kills what interest there may 
be in it. 

I need not comment upon the high 
school annual. The training value 
which it has to offer students is negli- 
gible. The annual is a white elephant 
carefully groomed by engraving 
firms. The sooner it is killed or re- 
duced to reasonable proportions, the 
better. 

The problem in which we are par- 
ticularly interested, however, is the 
nature of the journalism instruction 
offered in high school. Journalism 
has found a place in the high school 
curriculum. It is there to stay, in 
spite of those who still believe that it 
should be entirely extra-curricular. 
During the early days of high school 
journalism, the work was entirely ex- 
tra-curricular. But this plan has 


been abandoned because it does not 


work. As every one here knows, jour. 
nalistie work to be of value to sty. 
dents, must be carefully supervised. 
This is impossible in the ease of extra. 
curricular journalism. Supervisors 
haven't the time outside their regu. 
lar class work to instruct students in 
the various phases of journalism. Stu. 
dents won’t take the time to learp 
these things themselves. The publi- 
cation, instead of being the product 
of many students, is the product of 
three or four, and, in not a few cases, 
of the supervisor alone. Publications 
put out under this plan are sloppy. 
The editors go on making the same 
mistakes from issue to issue; they ae- 
quire nothing but a few bad habits 
for their efforts. I have yet to finda 
school in which extra-curricular jour- 
nalism has proved a success. 

In any case, a large share of the 
work must be done outside of school. 
But a course of some kind is neces- 
sary to direct the efforts of the high 
school staff. Many schools have added 
courses in journalistic writing. This 
type, of course, however, is only a 
half-way measure; and largely be- 
cause it does not meet the needs of 
the high school, it is being abandoned 
for the straight course in journalism. 

The course in journalistic writing 
rests upon a fundamental fallacy— 
the fallacy that good news writing is 
essentially different from other types 
of writing. The class in journalistic 
writing, moreover, usually is open 
only to the students who have re- 
ceived the highest grades in previous 
English courses. Those who would 
undoubtedly profit much by learning 
to write in a clear and concise way 
are barred. 

I wish to digress here a moment 
and vent my indignation regarding 
the matter which must prove as irri- 
tating to you as it does to me. | 
speak of the absolute failure of high 
school teachers of English to teach 
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the majority of their students how to 
write a sentence correctly. Too many 
of these teachers, I fear, are chasing 
the butterflies of literature when 
they should be engaged in the busi- 
ness of teaching students the funda- 
mentals of good writing. Perhaps it 
would be a wise plan to urge all high 
schools to require a one, two, or three 
vear course in the essentials of writ- 
ing, journalistic writing, news writ- 
ing, or call it what you will. 

Journalistic writing is good writ- 
ing. It is coneise and forceful 
writing. It is common sense writing. 
It is the kind of writing which every 
one—be he author or business man— 
is called upon every day to write. 
Certainly it is the type of writing 
which should be taught in every com- 
position course. 

It should not be incumbent, then, 
upon the supervisor of publications 
or the teacher of journalism, to set 
aside a few hours each week to teach 
a select group of students the rudi- 
ments of good writing. Rather this 
is a duty of the instructors in Eng- 
lish— and it is a duty which is owed 
to every student in the high school 
whether he intends to be a journalist 
or a brick layer. 

Out of the course in journalistic 
writing has come the course in jour- 
nalism, which is fast finding a place 
in the curriculum of the larger and 
in some of the smaller high schools. 
The fears of college professors that 
high schools were stealing all of their 
thunder, have been proved to be 
groundless. For what students can 
assimilate in one semester or one 
year in high school can not possibly 
dull the edge of what college pro- 
fessors in journalism have to say a 
year or two later. 

The high school course in jour- 
nalism usually takes up every phase 
of journalism—from the writing of 
headlines to the study of the pro- 
cesses of engraving. ‘The course in- 
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cludes instruction in news writing 
and news gathering, in feature writ- 
ing, in make-up and editing, in print- 
ing and engraving, and in history 
and ethies. In fact, the whole field 
of journalism is hastily surveyed. 
This instruction is valuable in many 
ways. From the high school’s point 
of view, it gives students sufficient 
information to enable them to pro- 
duce a high school newspaper thor- 
oughly ‘‘professional’’ in every de- 
partment. 

It is rather significant that all of 
the text books on journalism designed 
for college use are used freely and 
successfully by high schools. High 
school teachers report no difficulty on 
the part of their students in master- 
ing the practices or the technique of 
modern journalism. An examination 
of the high school papers which are 
ably supervised will convince any one 
of the truth of this statement. I be- 
lieve that any one could select a score 
of high school papers which are bet- 
ter written and edited than those pub- 
lished by a number of colleges having 
departments of journalism. 

Does this not point to the fact 
that we are deluding ourselves as to 
the importance of the instruction in 
the technique of journalism to which 
we devote virtually all of our time in 
college? To me it is definite proof 
that the school or department of jour- 
nalism, if it is to make the most of 
its opportunities, must go beyond the 
mere practices of journalism—it must 
deal more in ideas and less in tech- 
nique. 

The high school course in jour- 
nalism, as I have said, serves many 
valuable purposes. I have already 
shown why it is of practical worth 
to the high school. As to its value to 
students I am certain that you will 
all admit that, whether a student in- 
tends to be a journalist or not, the 
press today occupies such an im- 
portant position in society that a few 
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hours spent in a study of it will be 
far from wasted. 

The high school course in jour- 
nalism serves to orient students. As 
I see it this is its greatest value. It 
gives those who have not decided up- 
on a professional course in jour- 
nalism, a chance to see what abilities 
and interests are required, before 
they have wasted hours on a college 
course. It gives those who decide to 
enter upon a professional course a 
fairly good idea of the whole field of 
journalism. At least one university 
has deemed this of sufficient im- 
portance to include a one-hour fresh- 
man course in its eurriclum for this 
very purpose. 

In the discussion of this subject 
the fact that many students who en- 
roll in reporting classes are there 
mostly out of curiosity, has been com- 
mented upon. Should not this euri- 
osity be allayed in high school? 

There is no need to worry about 
students leaving high school courses 
in the belief that they are fully quali- 
fied to enter the profession of jour- 
nalism. <A study of the graduates of 
high schools where journalism is of- 
fered will show that this is decidedly 
not the ease. In fact a growing num- 
ber of students entering college 
courses come from high school 
courses. And it is my experience 
that they are much superior to other 
students—especially when they come 
from high schools where capable 


teachers have charge of the jour. 
nalism work. 

I have embodied my suggestions as 
to what should be done about high 
school journalism in the following 
resolutions which, I trust, will serve 
merely as the basis for any diseus- 
sion which may follow. 

1. This association goes on record 
as approving a semester or a year 
course in high school journalism be- 
lieving in the value of such a course, 
both to those who intend to enter col- 
lege departments of journalism and 
to those who plan to enter other pro- 
fessions. The course should be open 
to all students, and it should carry 
full college entrance credit. 

2. This association is firmly con- 
vineed that all teachers of journalism 
should be adequately prepared for 
this work by schools and departments 
of journalism. They should receive 
extra pay if in addition to their class 
room work they are called upon to 
supervise the school’s publications. 

3. This association is firmly con- 
vinced that courses in high school 
English should be so organized as to 
give all students a better working 
knowledge of grammar and of the 
basie principles of good writing. 

4. This association should foster 
research work in this field in order to 
give proper guidance to high school 
courses in journalism, and to high 
school publications. 

(EpiTor’s Notre: These _ resolutions 
were discussed but not approved.) 


The Henry W. Grady School of 


Journalism of the University of 
Georgia has moved into a new build- 
ing. The expenditure of $250,000.00 
for this structure was made possible 
by the War Memorial Fund. The 
building is finished in every detail 
with all modern improvements. 
Half of the main floor and the en- 


tire ground floor belong to the School 
of Journalism. The other parts of 
the building will be used by the 
School of Commerce. 

An effort has been made to repro- 
duce the newspaper atmosphere. 
There is a large city room, which will 
contain typewriters, a copy desk and 
files of the leading newspapers, as 
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well as a mailing room for campus 
publications. A glass-enclosed room 
contains the ‘‘morgue.’’ There is 
also a journalism library. Appara- 
tus for printing the University publi- 
cations may be installed later. 

A department of journalism was 
organized at the University in 1915. 
It became a school in 1921 and was 
named for Henry W. Grady, a na- 
tive of Athens and an alumnus of 
of Georgia, who was an outstanding 
editor of the state. 

The school has grown steadily and 
the teaching staff is to be augmented 
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next year. Fifteen different courses 
in journalism are offered while re- 
quirements for a degree include a 
general as well as a specialized train- 
ing. 

There are fifteen large classrooms, 
well lighted and ventilated. The 
classrooms are equipped with leaf- 
arm opera chairs. The seating ca- 
pacity varies from 40 to 70. 

There are four suites of offices and 
two single offices. These offices are 
furnished with the latest filing sys- 
tems and office furniture. The book- 


shelves are built in the walls. 


The following resolution in regard to 
requirements for the master’s degree was 
made a special order of business at the 
next meeting of the A. A. S. D. J.: 

WuHerEAS, With the development of 
graduate work in journalism in connec- 
tion with schools and departments of 
journalism that are members of the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism, it is desirable 
that standards be adopted for the grant- 
ing of the master’s degree in journalism, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That a minimum of twenty- 
four (24) credits of graduate courses re- 
quired for the master’s degree in jour- 
nalism, at least one-half (12 credits) shall 
consist of graduate work in journalism; 
and that in this graduate work in jour- 
nalism shall be included not less than 
two (2) year-courses open to graduates 
only, exclusive of research work and the 
thesis requirements. 

In explanation of the proposed resolu- 
tion, Mr. Bleyer pointed out: 

First—That the survey of graduate 
work made by means of the question- 
naire sent out by the Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism shuwed a wide varia- 
tion in the requirements for the master’s 
degree in journalism. 

Second—That since certain standards 
and requirements have been set up by 
the Association for the bachelor’s degree 


in journalism, it seemed desirable to set 
up certain standards and requirements 
for the master’s degree in journalism. 

Third—That in most of the schools 
and departments giving the master’s de- 
gree in journalism, the only requirements 
in journalism are research work and the 
writing of a thesis, with some courses 
open to graduates and that the candidate 
has not taken as an undergraduate. 

Fourth—That in practically all other 
departments of instruction in which 
graduate work is offered for the master’s 
degree, seminars and other courses for 
graduates only are required for the mas- 
ter’s degree. 

Fifth—That if the master’s degree in 
journalism is to be granted in journal- 
ism, similar provision should be made for 
seminars and other graduate courses in 
journalism. 

Sixth—That as a minimum require- 
ment not less than two seminars or other 
courses for graduates only should be 
offered throughout the year by a school 
or department of journalism giving the 
master’s degree. 

Seventh—That it is desirable that can- 
didates for the master’s degree in jour- 
nalism be not restricted to graduate 
courses in journalism but be encouraged 
to take work in other subjects in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the 
master’s degree, such as history, political 
science, economics, sociology, psychology, 
and English. 
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